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ii   Ever  Eat 

in  a 

Dining 
ij  Car? 


Do  it  once  and  you'll  do  it  again.     Especially  if  you're 
traveling  on  the   Santa  Fe  between   Kansas  City  and    jj 
Chicago.     Character  and  cost  of  meals  rest  with  you,    |( 


as  you  pay  only  for  what  you  order.  Be  the  order  [, 
large  or  small,  you  get  the  very  best  to  be  had.  A  I' 
good  meal  makes  a  contented  passenger.  |i 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route 
XI I  Dooly  Block.                                Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,    jj 
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UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  jt 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

,... LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

78  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

that  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

a  12  Sonth,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 


d^n    AA         ^    MONTH   FOR    ALL         A,  r\    AA 

$3.00  CflTflRRtiflL  DISEASES  53.00 

j«  ^  ^  MEDICINES  FREE.  ^  ^  j* 

TO  iALL  WHO  ARRLY  BEFORE  MARCH  1ST 

$3.00— NOW  UNDERSTAND  THE  OFFER— $3  00. 

If  you  have  Catarrh  in  any  form;  Catarrh  of  the  Head,  Deafness,  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  Catarrh 
of  the  Bionchial  Tubes,  Catarrh  of  the  Kidneys  or  any  combination  of  Catarrhal  Diseases,  $3.00  is  all 
the  money  you  need  for  a  fujl  month's  treatment  and  medicines,  if  you  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 
Drs.  Shores  before  March  ist,  no  matter  how  complicated  the  case  may  be,  $300  pays  the  bill  for 
one  month's  treatment  and  medicines. 

Consultation,  examination  and  advice  always  free  m  person  or  by  mail. 


II 


These  are  the  Kind  of  Cases  that  many  Doctors  say  arc  "Incurable.'. 
It  only  Demonstrates  the  faet  that  Nothing  is  Incurable  unless  Drs. 
Shores  have  tried  it  and  Pronounced  it  so. 


Mr.  Peters  says; 
"I  came  to  Salt 
Lake  from  Ouray. 
Cole,  in  hopes  of 
getting  well— or  at 
least  relief.  I  have 
been  ailingr  about  a 
year,  with  an  un- 
known trouble, 
which  affected  me 
so  I  could  not  walk 
a  block  without 
resting.  I  felt  like 
I  was  choking  to 
death— had  a  dry, 
hacking  cough,  lost 
twenty  pounds  in 
weight  and  grew 
weaker  everj'  day. 

I  went  to  Drs. 
Shores  less  than 
two  months  ago 
and  began  a  course 
of  treatment.;  I 
soon  began  to 
mend  under  these 
Doctors'  care,  and 
IN  FIVE  WEEKS 
HAVE     GAINED 

II  POUNDS  AND 
AM  F  E  e;  L  I  N  G 
BETTER  ALL 
OVER.  I  am  not 
only  pleased,  but 
surprised  at  the  re- 
sult of  this  treat- 
tnent  and  can 
heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  all  my 
friends." 

(Signed) 

Chas.  Peters. 


CHAS.  PETERS,  264  M.\IN  ST.  SALT  LAKE. 


(TO  f\f\  A  MONTH  for  All  CATARRHAL 
tPW'UU  DISEASES.  Medicines  Free,  if  you 
apply  this  month. 

WE  ALSO  CURE 

All  diseases   of  the   Eye,   Ear,   Nose,  Throat, 
Lungs,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  Kidneys,  Bladder 


and  all  Chronic,  Nervous  and  Private  Diseases  of 
both  sexes  and  diseases  of  children 


IF  YOU  LIVE  OUT  OF  TOWN 
UlPitP  DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES   for  their 
II I  I  uO  "ew  symptom  list  and  get  their  advice 
free. 


Dl^S.  SHOt^ES  8t  SHOF^ES,  E^pettt  Specialists 


HARMON  BLOCK. 

Entrance,  Room  210 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

34  E.  2nd  South  St 
P.  O.  BOX  ls85. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


Vv'.  3.  RIERCE, 


...Of... 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

S«bool,  Ctauffeh,  OpePa     plJRjSLlTUf^H 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,    -     UTAH. 


■WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUB. 


State  or  Ohio,  Citt  of  Toledo,    ( 
Lucas  (Jountt,  i 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  senior 
partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  Citv  of  Toed",  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  willpay  the  suiuof  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  cas"  of  Catarrh  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
FaANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  In  my  presence, 
this  0th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

A.  W.  GLKASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  purtaces  of  tte  sys- 
tem.   Send  tor  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,©. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SAvH  YOUt^      And  when  you  get  a 
lyiQ^g"^ dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


Liorenzo  Snow, 
President. 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


VIP 

Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conferonoe  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

Z\it  Salt  lahe 
Ibot  Springs 
Sanitarium  •  •  « 

Offer  you  reliable  servicaa  and  Fre« 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  ^  ^ 


We  cure  Stomach,  I,iver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Piiwte  Plunges 

and  tub  Batbs.  «  «  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by    all  the  Leading    Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 
m    9    9 
Everything  First-Class  and  run    in  a  Genteel 
Manner.     The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric   Baths.      Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.      Russian  Baths  and  Massage   for 
Men.     The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  -  -  Utah. 

0.  W.  HARVEY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

FRANKLIN  DEWEY  RICHARDS. 


(iWhen  to  the  common  rest  that  crowns  our 

days, 
Called  in  the  noon  of  life  the  good  man  goes, 
Or  full  of  years  and  ripe  in  wisdom  lays 
His  silver  temples  in  their  last  repose; 
******* 

We  think  on  what  they  were,  with  many  fears 
Lest .  goodness  die   with  them   and  leave  the 
coming  years.i  > 

-^*^HAT  President  Franklin  D.  Richards 
11^  was  a  good  man,  is  certain;  and  tliat 
when  he  died  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  goodness,  excellence  and  virtue  passed 
from  this  life  into  the  higher  life — evaporat- 
ing like  the  gentle  rain  to  the  sky  from 
which  it  fell — is  equally  undeniable  to  all 
who  knew  him,  and  whose  faith  in  God  and 
the  hereafter  in  any  degree  ran  parallel  with 
his  own.  How  often  would  he  refer  to  the 
eternal  immigration  and  emigration  of  the 
spirits  of  men,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  sent  hither  or  summoned  hence  by  their 
Maker,  pursuant  to  the  divine  laws  governing 
human  development  and  progression ;  a  spec- 
tacle, he  maintained,  that  would  be  as  visible 
to  our  eyes,  if  the  veil  of  earthliness  were 
lifted,  as  any  other  sight  that  our  mortal 
visions  now  behold.  He  did  not  believe, 
however,  that  with  him,  or  with  any  man 
who  might  die,  all  goodness  was  in  danger 
of  departing  out  of  the  world.  He  held  that 
it  was  the  mission  of  good  men  everywhere 


to  bring  goodness  into  the  world  and  leave  it 
here,  where  it  might  accumulate,  where,  by 
virtue  of  the  righteous  examples  and  pre- 
cepts of  such  men,  it  would  take  root,  grow, 
increase  and  multiply,  until  eventually  the 
whole  earth  would  be  redeemed  by  it. 
Franklin  D.  Richards  was  a  good  man.  Was 
he  also  a  great  man?     Let  us  see. 

Men  may  be  good  without  being  great,  but 
no  man  can  be  truly  great  without  being 
truly  good.  (iSire,  you  are  looking  at  a 
good  man,  and  I  at  a  great  man;  each  of  us 
can  profit  by  it,>)  Victor  Hugo  makes  his 
Bishop  Myriel  say  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
But  Napoleon  could  not  have  been  great  had 
there  been  no  goodness  in  him,  and  that  the 
good  Bishop  was  also  great,  is  evident  from 
this  good  and  great  utterance  alone.  There 
are  degrees  of  goodness  and  of  greatness,  as 
abstract  philosophy  and  concrete  history  both 
testify;  but  if  history,  which  «teaches  phil- 
osophy by  examples,!)  tells  anything,  and  if 
philosophy  can  add  anything  to  what  history 
has  told,  it  declares  and  must  declare  that  in 
the  last  analysis  goodness  is  the  jeweled 
crown  that  greatness  wears  upon  its  brow. 
Of  necessity  they  are  inseparable.  Goodness 
is  the  life-blood  by  which  greatness  is  sus- 
tained and  perpetuated.  Disaster  follows 
inevitably  their  divorce. 

What  is  greatness?  It  is  largeness;  in 
other  words,    goodness    expanded    and   de- 
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veloped.  What  is  goodness?  Greatness  in 
embryo,  potential  excellence,  awaiting  ex- 
pansion and  development.  Greatness  is 
largeness,  consequently  there  are  different 
kinds  of  greatness.  Greatness  of  body  is  not 
greatness  of  mind,  nor  is  greatness  of  mind 
necessarily  greatness  of  heart  and  soul. 
Greatness  of  mind,  heart  and  soul  depends 
lipon  capacity,  upon  the  possession  of  noble 
talents,  of  sublime  qualities,  and  the  dispo- 
sition and  power  to  put  them  to  their 
proper  use.  Tried  by  this  test,  Franklin  D. 
Richards  comes  forth  from  the  crucible  not 
only  a  good  man,  but  a  great  one. 

A  man  may  still  be  great,  though  his  fellow- 
men  in  general  do  not  recognize  in  him  the  ele- 
ments of  greatness.  Many  a  great  man  has 
been  ignored  by  his  contemporaries,  and  ap- 
preciated, if  at  all,  only  by  posterity.  It  is  the 
lot  of  comparatively  few  even  among  great 
souls  to  shine  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of 
their  own  generation.  Franklin  D.  Richards 
was  one  of  that  few.  Born  among  humble 
surroundings  and  reared  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity, he  was  destined  to  be  singled  out  for 
prominence  and  placed  on  high  to  subserve 
the  ends  of  Deity.  Men  not  great  in  the 
eyes  of  God  do  not  rise  to  such  positions  as 
this  man  was  fated  to  fill. 

A  great  and  good  man  will  be  true  to  his 
convictions,  however  unpopular,  and  will 
faithfully  carry  them  out  when  duty  demands, 
whatever  the  cost  or  sacrifice.  The  life  and 
character  of  Franklin  D.  Richards  furnish  a 
shining  example  of  this  fact.  He  was  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  when  in  his  far  away 
New  England  home  (Richmond,  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born 
April  2nd,  1821)  he  espoused  the  unpopular 
cause  of  «Mormonism,"  being  baptized  by  his 
father,  Phinehas  Richards,  in  the  waters  of 
Mill  Creek  in  his  native  town,  June  3rd, 
1838.  The  conversion  of  the  Richards  family 
to  <iMormonismi)  had  been  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  their  cousin,  Brigham 
Young,  then  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of 
the  Church   of  Jesus  Christ   of  Latter-dav 


Saints,  which  in  1836  had  its  headquarters 
at  Kirtland,  Ohio.  During  the  summer  of 
that  year  Brigham  Young  and  his  brother 
Joseph  came  to  Richmond  on  a  proselyting 
visit,  bringing  with  them  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  was  carefully  perused  by  their  kindred, 
and  by  none  more  carefully  than  the  youth 
Franklin,  one  of  the  most  studious  and 
thoughtful  minds  among  them.  Its  perusal, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  labors  upon  the  farm, 
converted  him,  as  it  had  previously  converted 
his  uncles  Willard  and  Levi  Richards,  his 
father  Phinehas,  his  mother  Wealthy  Dewey 
Richards,  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
His  younger  brother  George,  with  his  uncles, 
was  already  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Church,  which  at  the  time  of  Franklin's  bap- 
tism was  migrating  from  Ohio  to  Missouri. 

In  the  fall  of  1838  he  bade  farewell  to 
home  and  kindred,  such  as  yet  remained  in 
Massachusetts,  and  set  out  for  Far  West, 
Missouri,  then  the  chief  gathering  place  of 
the  Saints.  The  local  war  between  ((Mor- 
mons" and  Missourians  was  then  raging,  and 
the  awful  news  of  the  Haun's  Mill  massacre, 
the  siege  and  sacking  of  Far  West  and  other 
atrocities  by  the  Missourians  reached  the 
ears  of  the  young  convert  toilsomely  trudg- 
ing his  hopeful  way  towards  the  scene  of  the 
prevailing  troubles.  As  he  passed  through 
the  trampled  fields  and  smoldering  ruins  of 
once  flourishing  but  now  deserted  "Mormon^ 
homesteads,  and  at  Haun's  Mill  stood  upon 
the  spot  where  nearly  a  score  of  defenseless 
settlers  had  been  inhumanly  butchered  by  an 
armed  mob  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  a 
well,  he  little  dreamed  that  in  that  rude 
receptacle,  covered  up  with  rocks  and  soil, 
lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  beloved  brother, 
George  Spencer  Richards,  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  massacre. 

In  May,  1839,  Franklin  joined  his  expa- 
triated people  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  he 
first  met  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  At 
Nauvoo,  in  April,  1840,  he  was  ordained  a 
Seventy  and  sent  upon  a  mission  to  Northern 
Indiana,  where  he  labored  zealously  and  sue- 
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cessfully,  converting  and  baptizing  many. 
At  the  town  of  La  Porte  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Isaac  Snyder  and  family, 
natives  of  the  Eastern  States,  who  had  been 
converted  to  «Mormonism»  in  Canada  and 
had  come  part  way  on  their  journey  to  the 
gathering  place  at  Nauvoo.  In  their  hos- 
pitable home  the  young  missionary  was  ten- 
derlv  nursed  back  to  health  from  a  severe 
spell  of  sickness  resulting  from  his  arduous 
labors  and  the  somewhat  unhealthy  climate 
of  that  section.  Though  active  and  quick 
to  recuperate,  he  was  never  robust;  his  con- 
stitution, lithe  and  elastic,  resembling  the 
willow  rather  than  the  oak,  easily  bent  but 
not  readily  broken.  The  youngest  daughter 
of  this  family,  Jane  Snyder,  he  married  at 
Nauvoo,  December  18th,  1842. 

This  young  wife  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  exodus  of 
the  Saints  from  Illinois,  her  husband  set  out 
upon  his  first  mission  to  foreign  lands.  Or- 
dained a  High  Priest  in  1844,  he  had  pre- 
viously been  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Europe,  and  had  started  and  gone  as  far  as 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  (discharging  en  route 
a  semi-political  duty  in  the  interests  of  the 
Prophet,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States)  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Nauvoo  by  the  terrible  tidings  of 
the  murder  of  the  Prophet  and  Patriarch  in 
Carthage  jail.  A  special  mission  to  the 
State  of  Michigan  intervened,  during  which 
Elder  Richards  gathered  means  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Nauvoo  Temple—  to  which  he 
contributed  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  as 
carpenter  and  painter— and  then  came  the 
second  call  to  Europe.  Leaving  Nauvoo 
early  in  July,  he  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
latter  part  of  September. 

God  is  never  cruel,  but  His  providences, 
designed  for  man's  development,  sometimes 
seem  so.  While  Franklin  D.  Richards,  home- 
less and  almost  penniless,  was  making  his 
way  eastward  to  the  port  where  he  would 
embark  for  a  foreign  strand,  his  invalid  wife, 
whom  he  had  left  at  the  camp  of  the  exiled 


Saints  on  Sugar  Creek,  westward  bound, 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  her  second  child,  and 
the  babe,  after  drawing  a  few  faint  breaths, 
pillowed  its  head  in  eternal  sleep  upon  its 
broken-hearted  mother's  breast.  The  sad 
news  reached  the  young  husband  and  father 
just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing.  During 
his  absence  his  only  remaining  child,  a  lovely 
little  daughter  named  Wealthy,  also  died,  as 
did  his  brother  Joseph  W.;  the  former  at 
Winter  Quarters  on  the  Missouri  River;  the 
latter,  at  Pueblo,  now  in  Colorado,  on  his 
way  to  California,  as  a  member  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion. 

Landing  at  Liverpool  about  the  middle  of 
October,  Elder  Richards  was  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  in 
January,  1847,  he  filled  a  brief  interregnum 
as  President  of  the  European  Mission,  be- 
tween the  departure  of  President  Orson 
Hyde  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Presi- 
dent Orson  Spencer.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
latter  to  act  as  his  counselor,  and  subse- 
quently labored  in  the  Bath,  Bristol  and 
Trowbridge  Conferences,  which  he  reor- 
ganized as  the  South  Conference.  At  the 
head  of  a  company  of  Saints  bound  for  Utah, 
and  accompanied  by  his  brother  Samuel,  who 
had  been  his  co-laborer  in  Scotland,  he  sailed 
from  Liverpool  February  20,  1848,  and  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  reached 
Winter  Quarters,  where  his  wife  awaited  him. 
He  was  in  time  to  cross  the  plains  with 
Presidents  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball 
and  Willard  Richards,  the  newly  created 
First  Presidency,  who  led  the  main  body  of 
the  migrating  Church  to  Salt  Lake  ^'alley 
that  season.  Franklin  was  captain  over  fifty 
wagons  in  the  sub-division  commanded  by 
President  Richards.  He  reached  his  jour- 
ney's end  on  the  19th  of  October. 

Ordained  an  Apostle  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  Franklin  D.  Richards  in  the 
following  October  started  upon  his  second 
mission  to  Europe,  this  time  to  relieve  Pres- 
ident Orson  Pratt,  in  charge  of  afli'airs 
at   Liverpool.     He   now  established  in  that 
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land  the  Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund,  which 
prior  to  leaving  home  he  had  helped  to  in- 
stitute, and  in  1852  forwarded  to  Utah  the 
first  company  of  European  Saints  that  ever 
emigrated  under  its  auspices.  The  mighty 
work  accomplished  by  him  during  this  and 
his  two  subsequent  missions  to  Europe,  can 
only  be  briefly  summarized  in  this  article. 
Under  him  and  his  brother  Samuel  (who  pre- 
sided during  the  first  interregnum)  «Mor- 
monism»  in  the  British  Isles  rose  to  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity.  It  had  previously 
numbered  forty  thousand  converts  in  that 
country.  Now,  between  the  summers  of  1850 
and  1852,  sixteen  thousand  additional  bap- 
tisms were  recorded;  a  more  perfect  organi- 
zation of  branches,  conferences  and  pastor- 
ates was  effected  throughout  the  Mission; 
new  editions  of  the  Hymn  Book  and  Voice  of 
Warning  were  issued;  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  was  compiled;  the  Book  of  Mormon 
stereotyped,  and  the  business  of  the  Liverpool 
office  doubled.  Two  important  plans  were 
also  devised,  one  to  make  the  Millennial  Star 
a  weekly  instead  of  a  semi-monthly  periodi- 
cal, with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
issue,  and  the  other  to  change  the  route  of 
«Mormon»  emigration  from  Liverpool,  mak- 
ing it  go  by  way  of  New  York,  instead  of  by 
th3  old,  perilous  and  sickly  route  via  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 

Apostle  Richards  returned  to  LTtah  in  the 
summer  of  1852,  in  time  to  attend  the  special 
conference  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  August,  at  which  the  doc- 
trine of  plural  marriage,  (which  he  had  long 
since  accepted  and  obeyed,)  was  first  pub- 
licly promulged.  The  two  following  winters 
were  spent  by  him  in  the  Legislature.  He 
participated  in  the  ceremonies  of  dedicating 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple  grounds  and  laying  the 
corner-stones  of  that  edifice  early  in  1853, 
and  in  the  ensuing  summer  and  fall  made 
two  trips  to  Iron  County  to  establish  the 
iron  works  projected  by  President  Brigham 
Young,  and  some  of  the  arrangements  for 
which  had  been  made  by  himself  and  Apostle 


Erastus  Snow  while  in  Europe.  During  the 
winter  of  1853-4,  he  was  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Young  to  prepare  to  resume  his  mis- 
sionary labors  abroad.  His  letter  of  ap- 
pointment from  the  First  Presidency  now 
authorized  him  «to  preside  over  all  the  con- 
ferences and  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
the  British  Islands  and  adjacent  countries." 
This  meant  that  he  was  expected  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  East  Indies, 
Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Prior  to  his  departure  for  England, 
his  uncle,  President  Willard  Richards,  died, 
and  from  that  time  the  Apostle  Franklin  was 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Richards 
family. 

He  arrived  at  Liverpool  June  4th,  1854 
and  as  soon  as  practicable  made  an  extended 
tour  of  the  various  continental  branches, 
everywhere  stimulating  and  promoting  the 
work.  During  a  subsequent  trip  to  the  con- 
tinent he  organized  the  Saxon  Mission  and 
baptized  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  one  of  the  most 
notable  converts  that  the  European  Mission 
has  produced.  In  1855  he  leased  for  the 
Church  the  premises  known  as  «42  Is- 
lington, Liverpool, »  which  have  ever  since 
remained  the  chief  office  and  headquarters  of 
the  Mission.  Between  1854  and  1856  eight 
thousand  emigrants  were  shipped  under  his 
direction  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 
President  Richards  acted  the  part  of  a  father 
to  his  missionary  subordinates  and  they 
loved  him  for  his  great  kindness  of  heart,  his 
sunny,  even-tempered  affability,  gentlemanly 
courtesy  and  sincere  desires  for  their  wel- 
fare and  that  of  the  great  cause  which  all 
were  actively  engaged  in  promoting.  Every- 
where the  work  throve  amazingly  under  his 
administration,  although  during  much  of  the 
time  he  labored  under  great  bodily  weakness 
and  debility.  Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  who  in 
July,  1856,  succeeded  him  as  President  of 
the  Mission,  in  announcing  that  fact  through 
the  Millennial  Star,  said  with  reference  to 
his  predecessor:     «A  rapid  extension  of  the 
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work  of  the  gathering  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  his  administration,  the  last  great 
act  of  which — the  introduction  of  practicing 
the  law  of  tithing  among  the  Saints  in 
Europe — is  a  fitting  close  to  his  extensive 
and  important  labors.  We  receive  the  work 
from  the  hands  of  President  Richards  with 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  on  account  of 
the  healthy  and  flourishing  condition  in  which 
we  find  it.i> 

President  Richards  left  Liverpool  on  the 
26th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City 
on  the  4th  of  October.  He  assisted  in  the 
great  reformation  then  in  progress  through- 
out the  Church,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1856-7  was  again  in  the  Legislature,  and 
was  re-elected  a  Regent  of  the  University  of 
Deseret.  In  April,  18-57,  he  was  elected  and 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Utah  militia  and  partook  of  the  general 
experiences  attending  the  invasion  of  the 
Territory  by  Johnston's  army.  For  several 
years  thereafter  he  was  active  in  ecclesias- 
tical, political,  military  and  educational 
work  for  the  public,  and  in  his  spare  time 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  milling  pursuits 
on  his  own  account.  In  July,  1866,  he  was 
again  appointed  upon  a  mission  to  Europe. 

Pursuant  to  this  appointment,  he  landed  at 
Liverpool  in  September  of  that  year,  and 
first  made  an  extended  tour  through  the 
branches  and  conferences  of  Great  Britain, 
Scandinavia  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  mak- 
ing himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Mission,  to  the  presidency  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  July  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing. The  retiring  President,  Elder  Brig- 
ham  Young,  Jr.,  in  announcing  the  installa- 
tion of  his  successor,  referred  to  him  as  "a 
tried  warrior  in  the  cause  of  truth, »  and 
predicted  that  a  fresh  impetus  would  be  given 
the  work  under  his  administration.  The 
words  were  scarcely  uttered  before  they  be- 
gan to  be  fulfilled.  Rallying  the  Elders  to 
his  support  and  reinforcing  their  native  zeal 
with  his  own  infectious  enthusiasm,  he  sent 
them  forth  into  the  ministry  with   renewed 


faith  and  determination.  The  result  was  the 
baptism  within  the  next  twelve  months  of 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
souls  in  Great  Britain  alone.  In  the  same 
length  of  time  he  emigrated  to  Utah  upwards 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  Latter-day 
Saints.  He  also  inaugurated  the  change  by 
which  steamships  were  substituted  for  sailing 
vessels  in  the  Church  emigration.  On  his 
arrival  home,  October  3rd,  1868,  he  received 
from  President  Young  this  warm  and  appre- 
ciative greeting:  "Brother  Franklin,  wel- 
come home;  I  am  glad  to  see  you;  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  revival  of  the  work  in  the 
British  Mission. » 

The  period  of  his  return  from  this  his  last 
foreign  mission  was  the  period  of  the  advent 
into  Utah  of  the  trans-continental  railroad, 
which,  after  the  welding  ceremony  at  Prom- 
ontory in  May,  1869,  made  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  the  joint  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  roads,  under  the 
Soubriquet  of  the  "Junction  City.»  There, 
by  President  Young's  advice  and  appoint- 
ment. Apostle  Richards  took  up  his  perma- 
nent abode,  and  acted  for  several  years  as 
President  of  the  Weber  Stake  of  Zion.  He 
was  at  Ogden  to  welcome  the  advent  of  the 
«iron  horse")  two  months  before  the  meeting 
of  the  two  railroads  at  Promontory.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  he  was  elected  probate 
judge  of  Weber  County  and  held  that  ofiice 
continuously  from  March  1st,  1869,  to  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1883.  During  his  tenure  of  the  posi- 
tion the  county  was  greatly  built  up  and  im- 
proved. In  January,  1870,  he  with  others 
started  the  newspaper  known  as  the  Ogden 
Junction,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  the 
editor.  Judge  Richards'  court  had  both 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  common 
law  and  chancery  cases  until  the  Poland  law, 
in  1874,  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
bate courts  in  Utah.  Many  important  cases, 
civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  before  him,  and 
his  decisions,  when  appealed  from,  invariably 
stood  unreversed  by  the  higher  tribunals. 

His  strong  tenacity  of  purpose,  combined 
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with  his  characteristic  devotion  to  duty  and 
that  shrewd  sagacity  which  quickly  recog- 
nized and  as  promptly  made  available  for 
ends  sought  the  means  by  which  they  were 
to  be  attained,  was  conspicuously  shown  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
Hoar  amendment  to  the  Edmunds  law,  un- 
der which  an  effort  was  made  to  summarily 
oust,  not  only  all  polygamists,  but  all  «Mor- 
mons,"  from  office;  the  places  vacated  to  be 
filled  by  appointees  of  the  governor  of  Utah, 
whose  advisers  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Liberal 
or  anti-Mormon  party.  After  some  prelim- 
inary sparring  in  the  courts  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  there  was  a  general  lull  in  the  agita- 
tion, the  contest  centering  round  and  the 
issue  resting  upon  the  action  in  Weber 
County,  where  J.  N.  Kimball,  Governor  Mur- 
ray's appointee  as  probate  judge,  demanded 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  1882,  that  office  from 
the  Incumbent,  Franklin  D.  Richards.  The 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  a  writ  of 
mandamus  was  sued  out,  and  the  case  went 
into  the  courts.  Judge  Richards  planted 
himself  squarely  upon  the  proposition — 
which  was  irrefutable — that  the  Hoar  amend- 
ment was  not  designed  to  create  vacancies, 
but  merely  to  fill  vacancies  that  might  have 
been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  last  regular 
election,  a  failure  due  to  the  non-arrival  of 
the  Utah  Commission,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
superintend  that  election.  He  also  maintained 
that  there  was  no  vacancy  in  his  office,  since 
under  the  hold-over  provision  of  the  statute 
governing  his  election,  his  term  of  office  con- 
tinued, not  until  some  one  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  but  <(until  his  successor  was 
elected  and  qualified."  Judge  Richards  in 
this  contest  stood  as  the  champion  of  hun- 
dreds of  officials  throughout  Utah.  The 
Federal  courts  of  the  Territory  sustained 
the  Governor's  position,  and  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  bafore  the  case  could  be  reached 
upon  the  calendar,  the  term  of- the  Governor's 
appointee  had  expired  and  the  contest  ended 
without  the  action  of  the  court  of  last  resort. 


The  time  and  talents  of  Apostle  Richards, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  judicial  bench, 
were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling. 
In  April,  1884,  he  was  made  the  assistant  to 
the  Church  Historian,  Apostle  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, and  five  years  later,  when  the  latter 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
he  succeded  him  as  Historian  and  General 
Church  Recorder.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  anti-polygamy  crusade — 1884  to  1890 
— he  was  one  of  the  very  few  among  the 
«Mormon»  leaders  who  were  not  compelled  to 
go  into  retirement,  and  during  most  of  that 
period  he  presided  at  the  General  Conferences 
of  the  Church  and  gave  advice  and  direction 
to  the  Saints  as  the  visible  representative  of 
the  absent  Presidency. 

We  cannot  speak  of  his  wealth  and  vested 
interests.  He  had  none.  His  life  was  not 
devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  property. 
His  wealth  was  of  the  mind,  heart  and  soul, 
and  in  all  that  these  represent  he  was  rich. 

President  Snow's  accession  to  the  chief 
place  of  power  and  authority  in  the  Church 
made  Apostle  Richards  the  senior  in  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  and  on  September  13th, 
1898,  he  was  sustained  by  that  Council  as  its 
President.  Thenceforward  he  continued  in 
the  active  discharge  of  his  various  duties, 
laboring  so  continuously  (especially  after  the 
inauguration  of  President  Snow's  great  tith- 
ing reform  movement),  that  it  was  feared  by 
his  family  and  friends  that  he  would  injure 
his  health  and  break  down  under  the  burden 
he  was  carrying.  He  was  affectionately 
warned  by  them  and  advised  to  rest  from  his 
labors,  but  his  silent  reply  to  their  solicitude, 
written  in  his  private  journal,  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  never  learned  to  shirk  his 
duty  and  must  continue  along  that  line  to 
the  end. 

The  end  came — the  beginning  of  it  in 
August,  1899,  when  his  health  failed  and  he 
was  compelled  to  take  the  rest  he  had  hither- 
to denied  himself.  A  trip  to  California  suc- 
ceeded, transiently  helpful,  but  not  perma- 
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nently  so,  and  a  few  months  after  his  return, 
at  fourteen  minutes  past  midnight  on  the  9th 
of  December,  his  freed  spirit  passed  to  its 
eternal  rest. 

Emerson  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  sen- 
tences says:  "It  is  easy  in  the  world  to 
live  after  the  world's  opinion;  it  is  easy  in 
solitude  to  live  after  our  own;  but  the  great 
man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  indepen- 
■dence  of  his  character.))  This  golden  utter- 
ance is  eminently  descriptive  of  the  subject 
of  this  eulogy.  No  man  better  exemplified 
that  independence  of  character  so  justly 
lauded  by  the  American  poet-philosopher 
than  President  Franklin  D.  Richards.  In  all 
his  wide  and  extended  intercourse  with  men 
of  all  classes  and  conditions,  through  a  mis- 
sionary experience  of  thirty  years  on  both 
hemispheres,  and  in  all  his  subsequent  career 
as  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oflicer,  constantly 
in  touch  with  persons  of  all  varieties  and 
grades  of  opinion,  he  never  swerved  from 
the  straight  line  of  conviction  marked  out 
for  himself,  or  rather  marked  out  for  him  by 
the  Almighty,  when  he  enlisted  in  His  service. 
Politic  and  prudent  he  might  be,  but  never 
false  to  principle.  His  virtue  was  not  of  the 
cloistered  kind.  He  mingled  with  men  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  world,  but  he 
maintained  his  independence,  his  faith  in 
God,  and  his  integrity  was  untarnished  and 
unshaken.  His  faith — as  remarked  by  one 
speaker  at  his  funeral — was  "strong  enough 
to  stand  alone.))  He  had  confidence  in  the 
principles  he  professed;  he  believed  they 
could  pass  through  the  fires  of  hell  unscathed, 
could  survive  <ithe  wreck  of  matter  and  the 
crash  of  worlds.))  At  the  same  time  he  was 
for  carefully  guarding  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced against  the  wiles  and  ways  of  evil. 
He  read  much,  read  everything  good,  in 
science,  in  history,  in  religion.  He  was  a 
thorough  convert  to  that  divine  teaching  by 
the  Prophet  -Joseph  Smith:  "Seek  ye  out  of 
the  best  books  words  of  wisdom;  seek  learn- 
ing by  study  and  also  by  faith.»     He  held 


with  the  Prophet  that  «the  glory  of  God  is 
intelligence,))  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  bask 
in  its  light  and  warm  himself  in  its  rays; 
knowing  as  he  did  that  those  rays  of  intelli- 
gence, though  reflected  from  many  prisms, 
could  have  but  one  real  Source.  Huxley, 
Darwin,  Spencer,  Tyndall,  and  other  scientists 
and  philosophers,  whose  choicest  works 
adorned  his  library  and  were  read  by  him 
with  profound  respect  for  the  learning  of 
their  authors,  only  confirmed  him  in  his  faith 
as  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  convert 
and  disciple  of  Joseph  Smith.  He  contended 
for  the  necessary  harmony  of  true  religion 
with  true  science,  and  only  cast  away  what 
he  considered  dross  in  both. 

He  was  liberal  in  his  ideas  and  in  his  ac- 
tions. He  would  persuade  men  to  do  right, 
but  never,  never  coerce  them.  Charitable  to 
all  and  speaking  evil  of  none,  if  men  mis- 
judged him,  he, bore  it  patiently,  knowing 
that  time  and  justice  would  vindicate  him, 
and  being  content  to  leave  it  to  their  arbi- 
tration. During  his  last  illness,  even  when 
sickest,  he  never  complained,  and  when  asked 
concerning  his  condition,  would  invariably 
answer,  "comfortable,  comfortable;))  though 
the  loved  ones  about  him  knew  that  it  was 
to  allay  their  anxiety  that  he  thus  replied, 
and  that  the  comfort  he  referred  to  was 
more  of  the  mind  and  heart  than  of  the 
body. 

((Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality, 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts.)) 

Perhaps  no  man  in  this  community  ever 
exemplified  to  a  greater  degree  these  sublime 
qualities  than  the  man  whose  honored  name 
stands  as  the  caption  of  this  article.  If  there 
were  nothing  else  in  the  character  and  career 
of  Franklin  D.  Richards  to  entitle  him  to  the 
distinction  of  greatness  and  nobility  among 
his  fellows,  these  grand  qualities  would  suf- 
fice, for  he  was  pre-eminently  a  patient  man, 
a  meek  man,  one  who  endured  much  and  was 
faithful  to  his  principles  and  convictions;  but 
he  was  also  one  who  achieved  much,  and  will 
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long  be  remembered  for  the  noble  works  he 
performed,  not  only  within  the  State  as  a 
prominent  ecclesiast  and  civic  officer,  but  in 
lands  far  distant  from  this,  where  he  wrought 
with  mighty  zeal  and  marvelous  success  in 
the  interests  of  the  sacred  cause  to  which 
he  had  consecrated  his  life.  As  an  Apostle 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints;  a  member  of  the  Utah  Legislature 
many  times  re-elected;  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Deseret;  Brigadier-General  in  the 


Nauvoo  Legion;  Probate  Judge  of  Weber 
County;  Church  Historian;  President  of  the 
State  Genealogical  and  Historical  societies, 
and  finally  President  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
he  labored  in  every  capacity  with  intelligence, 
wisdom  and  zeal,  and  carved  out  a  name  and 
fame  that  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  archives 
and  records  of  the  Church  and  Commonwealth 
which  he  so  faithfully  served. 

0.  F.    Whitney. 


A   JAUNT. 


^*^  HOUGH  we  knew  we  were  far,  far 
£1^  from  home  that  morning,  we  were 
not  in  the  least  depressed.  We  were 
to  take  a  [three  days'  trip  into  the  country, 
and  as  we  had  been  compelled  to  stay  in 
Stockholm  for  some  time  past  we  considered 
it  a  treat. 

It  was  not  very  light  when  we  hurried 
down  to  the  Central  station.  The  sun  was 
taking  his  long,  winter-morning  nap  and  had 
no  idea  of  rising  from  his  ocean  bed  until 
about  ten  o'clock.  After  he  does  get  up  it 
is  too  late  to  do  a  day's  work,  so  he  just 
dresses  in  his  fleecy  cloud  garments  and  runs 
over  the  southern  edge  of  the  sky.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  children  of  the 
North  and  is  doubtless  spending  his  spare 
time  in  courting  with  ardent  kisses  the 
beautiful  lands  of  the  South. 

We  live  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden's 
capital  on  an  island,  one  of  the  many  upon 
which  the  city  stands.  They  lie  near  the 
end  of  a  long-jointed  lake,  called  the  Mselar, 
at  its  outlet  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Our  way 
led  over  a  bi'oad  street  that  is  cut  deep 
down  through  the  solid  rock  for  a  distance, 
and   then,   bending   gracefully,   leads   along 


with  the  water  on  one  side  and  the  cliff  on 
the  other.  Many  ships  lay  on  the  lake  lashed 
to  the  different  wharves,  and  their  cargoes 
were  piled  in  heaps  beside  them.  We  took  a 
puffing  little  ferry,  which  carried  us  across 
to  the  island  upon  which  King  Oscar  II  lives 
in  his  square  old  palace,  and  then  crossing 
the  bridge  named  after  the  brave  old  war- 
rior, Gustaf  Vasa,  we  soon  came  to  the  sta- 
tion. 

The  Swedish  railroads,  like  those  of  most, 
if  not  all,  European  countries,  are  under 
government  control.  A  train  when  made  up 
looks  a  good  deal  different  from  one  in 
America.  The  engine  and  cars  are  much 
shorter  and  would  not  be  at  all  suitable  for 
the  heavy  traffic  of  the  American  roads. 
Instead  of  one  high,  strong  headlight  the 
engine  has  two  lights,  one  red  and  the  other 
white,  down  on  the  sides.  There  is  no  cow- 
catcher in  front,  and  really  if  a  cow  had 
sense  enough  to  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
track,  the  train  would  probably  pass  over 
without  disturbing  her  at  all.  There  are  no 
such  couplers  between  the  cars  as  we  have, 
but  every  car  is  provided  at  each  end  with 
two  bumpers.     These  are  iron  rods  fastened 
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to  the  cars  against  a  spring  and  at  the  free 
end  having  a  large  iron  plate.  They  weaken 
the  jars  when  cars  meet.  The  cars  are 
linked  together  by  a  chain. 

Inside,  the  carriages  are  half  way  between 
the  American  and  the  English  style.  You 
do  not  get  in  on  the  side  of  the  cars  and  find 
yourself  locked  in  a  little  room,  large  enough 
only  for  eight  or  ten  persons,  as  it  is  in 
England,  but  you  go  in  the  end  as  into  the 
American  carriage.  The  inside,  however,  is 
divided  into  compartments  which  are  reached 
by  an  alley  that  runs  along  on  one  side.  You 
are  not  locked  in  but  may  go  from  one  to 
another  if  you  wish.  Each  car  belongs  to  a 
certain  class,  first,  second  or  third.  The 
first  is  fine,  exclusive  and  rather  costly  and 
few  use  it.  The  second  is  highly  respectable 
and  comfortable,  and  is  patronized  by  the 
upper  class.  The  third  has  wooden  benches 
and  is  respectable.  Nearly  all  sorts  of  people 
are  found  there  and  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  interesting  though  not  the  most  com- 
fortable way  of  traveling. 

It  is  needless  to  say  we  traveled  third 
class — missionaries  usually  do.  Our  journey 
on  the  train  was  only  about  three  Swedish 
miles  but  that  means  nineteen  or  twenty 
English  ones. 

On  reaching  our  station  we  set  out  over 
the  country  road  afoot.  It  lay  through  a 
forest  of  evergreen  fir  trees  and  pine.  There 
were  among  these  also  great  leafless  oaks 
and  birch  trees  with  their  white  trunks  and 
slender  drooping  red  branches.  Oh,  this  is 
a  beautiful  land — this  land  of  forests  and 
lakes!  We  took  out  our  hymn-books  and 
sang  song  after  song. 

Our  object  in  going  into  the  country  was  to 
visit  Saints  and  hold  meetings.  We  came 
unexpected  and  the  good  people  were  as 
pleased  as  they  were  surprised  to  see  us. 
They  immediately  prepared  a  warm  meal  and 
consented  to  have  meeting  there.  After  we 
had  eaten  we  went  out  in  different  directions 
to  invite  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to 
come.     At  eight  o'clock  a  good  number  had 


come  together  and  we  began.  We  sang  two 
songs,  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and  then  sang 
again.  We  talked  on  the  first  principles  of 
the  Gospel  and  bore  our  testimonies,  and 
sang  twice  before  we  dismissed.  We  then 
showed  the  people  our  books  and  tracts  and 
gave  them  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 
They  were  in  no  hurry  to  go,  so  we  sang 
several  more  songs. 

One  old  man  remained  after  the  others 
had  left.  He  said  he  had  no  need  to  trouble 
about  his  salvation  since  he  had  been  a  child 
of  God  for  thirty  years.  He  probably  re- 
ferred to  what  John  says  in  his  first  epistle, 
fourth  chapter  and  ninth  verse  and  fifth 
chapter,  first  and  second  verses.  We  re- 
peated to  him  what  John  says  in  the  same 
epistle:  "For  this  is  the  love  of  God  that  we 
keep  his  commandments;"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  him  what  God's  commands 
are.  He  could  find  nothing  against  our  doc- 
trines, but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  had 
faith  enough  to  accept  them.  We  talked 
with  the  Saints  until  nearly  one  o'clock  and 
then  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  on  rising  we  found  a  good 
layer  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  a  cold  wind 
blowing.  When  we  went  to  breakfast  we 
learned  that  one  of  the  children,  a  boy  only 
nine  years  old,  had  read  one  of  our  tracts 
through.  We  wondered  how  many  children 
in  Utah  hunger  enough  to  learn  the  Gospel 
that  they  would  do  that. 

Before  sunrise  we  were  on  our  way  again — 
that,  however,  was  not  very  early.  Three 
miles  away  lived  a  sister  whom  we  wished  to 
visit.  Her  husband  was  miller  for  a  great 
estate.  Neither  he  nor  her  children  were  in 
the  Church  and  she  lives  with  only  infrequent 
visits  of  missionaries  and  other  Saints.  The 
husband  consented  to  have  a  meeting  in  his 
house,  and  we  again  went  out  to  invite.  The 
wind  was  blowing  sharply  over  the  lake  and 
through  the  forest  trees  from  which  the 
lichen  hung.  We  repeated  over  the  words 
of  Longfellow: 

"This  is  the  forest  primeval.     The  murmur- 
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ing  pines  and  the  hemlocks  bearded  with 
iposs  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in 
the  twilight,  stand  like  Druids  of  eld  with 
voices  sad  and  prophetic.  Loud  from  its 
rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced  neighboring 
ocean  speaks  and  in  accents  disconsolate 
answers  the  wall  of  forest." 

We  went  from  one  farm-house  to  another 
and  when  we  turned  to  come  back  it  was 
dark,  snow  was  falling,  we  were  a  long  way 
from  the  miller's  house  and  woods  lay  before 
us.  We  locked  arms  and  set  out  over  the 
uncertain  trail,  cheerful  and  full  of  anticipa- 
tion for  our  meeting.  It  took  us  longer  to 
go  back  than  we  had  thought  and  when  we 
reached  the  house  it  was  filled  with  people. 
Our  meeting  was  like  the  one  the  night 
before,  except  that  we  had  better  success  in 
selling  tracts  and  books  afterward  and  the 
people  sat  longer  to  hear  us  sing. 

The  room  in  which  we  held  meeting  was 
kitchen  and  workshop  all  in  one.  On  the 
wall  hung  carpenters'  tools,  among  them  the 
Swedish  saw,  an  ancient-looking  tool  shaped 
like  the  bucksaw  we  used  to  use  to  cut  up 
cord-wood.  Strung  along  a  little  rope  from 
the  ceiling  was  enough  'oread  to  last  the 
family  a  long  time.  This  was  in  the  shape 
of  flat  hard  rye-loaves  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  less  than  a  half  inch  thick, 
with  a  hole  the  size  of  a  dollar  in  the  middle. 

We  went  to  bed  late,  but  rose  the  next 
morning  refreshed  and  ready  for  our  long 
trip  back  to  Stockholm.  Before  going  we 
took  a  look  at  the  mills,  which  stood  near 
the  house.  Both  were  wind  mills  with  great 
long  swinging  sails.  We  did  not  wonder 
that  Don  Quixote  had  taken  such  things  to 
be  giants  shaking  defiance  at  him  with  their 
long  arms,  but  we  thought  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  boldness  to  attack  them.  One  was  used 
for  grinding  grain  and  the  other  as  a  saw- 


mill. They  were  placed  on  the  highest  point 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  from  where  we 
stood  we  looked  down  upon  the  great  manor- 
house,  the  winding  Mselar,  along  which  a 
passenger  steamer  was  ploughing  its  way, 
and  the  dark  green  of  the  pines  and  firs  that 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

We  bade  good -by  to  our  sister,  and  won- 
dered how  often  the  gathered  Saints  remem- 
ber in  their  prayers  the  lonely  souls  out  in  the 
world  who  hunger  for  their  companionship. 

Our  walk  back  to  the  city  was  long  and 
through  snow  and  wind,  but  we  were  dressed 
warmly  and  did  not  suffer.  We  passed  some 
interesting  hours  on  the  road.  We  talked  of 
this  Gospel,  which  we  have  learned  to  love  so 
well,  and  how  the  prophets  of  bygone  days 
have  yearned  for  this  time  when  the  Gospel 
shall  triumph  over  earth  and  men,  though  in 
every  war  of  past  ages  wickedness  has  over- 
come, and  we  were  glad  that  we  were  trying 
to  help  it  forward.  Children  coming  out  of 
school  saluted  us,  the  boys  taking  off  their 
hats  and  bowing  and  the  girls  dropping  a 
courtesy.  It  began  to  grow  dusk  soon  after 
three  o'clock,  and  lights  appeared  in  the 
windows  of  the  manor  houses  that  stood 
back  in  their  spacious  grounds  and  of  the 
cottages  near  the  road.  When  night  came 
on  and  we  had  gone  some  distance  in  the 
darkness,  the  winding  road  led  us  from  be- 
hind a  wooded  hill  and  looking  up  we  thought 
for  a  moment  we  saw  the  play  of  the  north- 
ern lights.  We  soon  found  that  it  was  only 
the  reflection  in  the  sky  of  the  lights  of 
Stockholm.  After  another  hour's  walk  we 
passed  into  the  city  through  what  used  to  be 
an  old  toll-gate,  and  mingled  with  the  bust- 
ling life  on  the  bright,  gay  streets.  Sleigh- 
bells  were  ringing,  crowds  were  passing  to 
and  fro  and  all  was  contrast  to  the  peace 
and  stillness  of  the  roads  through  the  forest. 

Jos.  J.  Cannon. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


IV.— CLASS  TEACHER. 


iyi^j/"*^  HAT  the  superintendent  is  to  the 
\\  iL.\  M  school  in  the  reception  of  the 
teachers  and  students,  the  teacher 
is  to  his  class.  He  should  be  at  his  place  at 
least  ten  minutes  before  the  opening  of  Sun- 
day School  to  receive  his  students  and  respond 
to  those  anticipations  which  the  children  carry 
with  them  to  the  Sabbath  School  when  they 
always  know  that  their  teacher  will  be  there 
to  welcome  them.  Children  have  naturally  a 
■desire  to  meet  the  expectations  of  those  whose 
good  wishes  and  pleasures  they  are  disposed 
to  cultivate.  The  teacher's  conduct,  there- 
fore, should  be  such  as  to  awaken  within  the 
mind  of  the  children  pleasailt  anticipations. 
If  they  know  that  he  anxiously  awaits  and 
earnestly  expects  their  early  appearance  they 
will  aim  to  be  on  time. 

The  teacher's  preparation,  his  feelings, 
thoughts  and  anticipations  should  tend,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  absorb  the  interest  and 
pleasure  of  the  students.  It  must  constantly 
be  kept  in  mind  that  before  the  Sunday  School 
work  can  properly  begin  to  take  effectual 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  pleasure- 
able  feelings  must  first  be  excited  in  them. 
They  come  to  Sunday  School  not  only  to  learn, 
but  to  forget  some  things;  to  forget  the 
■aggravations,  the  annoyances  and  disap- 
pointments which  they  should  leave  behind 
them. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  good  discipline 
in  the  Sunday  School  depends  upon  the  quiet- 
ness and  apparent  good  order  of  the  children. 
Discipline  is  equally  bad  when  children  are 
listless  or  indifferent;  when  they  are  absorbed 
in  thoughts  and  feelings  foreign  to  the  Sab- 
bath School,  even  though  they  should  be  ex- 
tremely quiet.  Discipline  does  not  necessarily 
mean  quietude  and  promptness  in  responding 
to  the  requirements  made.  Discipline  in  its 
broader  sense  comprehends  activity  awakened 
by  the  pleasurable  interest  and  feelings  which 
the  children  have  for  their  work.     Their  at- 


tention must  be  absorbed;  they  must  draw  in 
the  wanderings  of  their  minds  and  concentrate 
their  thoughts  upon  the  hopes  and  promises 
of  future  life  and  usefulness  which  the 
teacher  awakens  within  them. 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  noise  and 
apparent  confusion  is  the  measure  of  disci- 
pline. If  the  noise  and  confusion  do  not  dis- 
tract the  child;  if  they  do  not  divide  his  at- 
tention, they  are  not  necessarily  a  detriment 
to  him,  and  good  discipline  may  be  maintained 
even  though  there  be  some  disturbances.  This 
is  a  world  of  activity.  Activities  are  going 
on  about  us  all  the  time.  People  think  as 
they  move,  and  feel  and  speak  in  the  midst 
of  the  ordinary  movements  and  conversations 
of  life. 

I  have  been  in  Sunday  Schools  where  all 
was  quiet  and  yet  I  considered  the  discipline 
very  unsatisfactory.  If  the  child  cannot  be 
interested;  if  his  thoughts  cannot  be  con- 
trolled; if  his  feelings  cannot  be  directed,  the 
Sunday  School  has  no  discipline  for  him  even 
though  the  teacher  and  superintendent  may 
insist  upon  the  most  perfect  quietness. 

Other  Sunday  Schools  have  been  full  of  ap- 
parent confusion,  whereas  the  teacher  and 
students  were  oblivious  of  all  that  was  going 
on  about  them.  Where  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  absorbed  by  the  instructions 
given,  there  is  the  most  perfect  discipline. 
The  more  the  student  becomes  interested  in 
the  class  work,  the  more  noise  he  can  endure 
without  distraction.  It  is  true  that  little 
children  can  not  fix  their  attention  for  any 
length  of  time  upon  any  given  subject; 
their  thoughts  tly  about,  and  that  which 
is  called  restlessness  in  them  is  nothing  more 
than  bodily  activity  with  which  they  have 
been  endowed.  The  effort  to  suppress  these 
activities  of  the  little  ones  may  result  in  re- 
versing the  order  of  their  natures  and  make 
them  indifferent  to  what  might  otherwise 
prove  an  instructive  recitation.     The  part. 
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therefore,  which  the  teacher  is  to  play  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Sunday  School  depends  large- 
ly upon  his  ability  to  seize  and  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  students;  to  hold  their  atten- 
tion as  nature  has  endowed  them  to  be  atten- 
tive and  nothing  more. 

In  all  classes  there  should  be,  if  possible, 
more  than  one  teacher.  The  purpose  of  the 
additional  teacher  is  not  simply  to  take  the 
place  of  an  instructor  in  the  absence  of  the 
leading  teacher,  or  to  see  that  no  one  whis- 
pers or  moves,  but  he  should  enter  into  the 
discussions,  intensify  the  interest  by  asking 
and  answering  questions,  and  thereby  mani- 
fest his  pleasure  in  the  work.  The  extra 
teacher,  by  questions  and  answers,  by  mani- 
festations and  remarks,  becomes  the  leader 
of  the  class  and  carries  the  children  on  to 
feelings  of  responsiveness  in  all  that  the  lead- 
ing teacher  has  to  say.  It  is  not  possible  to 
retain  this  degree  of  the  class  interest  unless 
the  teacher  is  himself  prepared  for  the  reci- 
tation before  entering  school. 

The  student  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  getting  something  new.  The  lesson  must 
awaken  an  interest  that  he  never  felt  before, 
and  by  calling  forth  new  sensations  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  child,  the  teacher 
makes  his  instructions  pleasurable.  Whether 
or  not  there  be  anything  new  under  the  sun, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  new  feelings  and  new 
interests  must  every  Sabbath  be  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  the  children.  This  cannot  be 
done  unless  the  teacher  has  given  thought  and 
reflection  to  the  Sunday  School  lesson  before 
the  recitation  begins.  Indeed,  the  teacher 
musthimself  experience  the  novelty  of  thought 
and  feeling,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to 
absorb  the  entire  life  of  the  children  during 
the  exercises  on  a  Sabbath  morning. 

Again  it  may  be  said  that  the  measure  of 
discipline  in  the  Sunday  School  is  the  measure 
of  absorption  which  the  children  feel  in  all 
that  is  said  and  done. 

The  good  teacher  should  be  resourceful. 
He  should  not  only  know  what  children  ought 
to  learn,  but  he  should  be  quick  to  perceive 


what  they  do  not  know,  and  whatever  he  says 
or  does,  should  be  said  or  done  with  the 
strongest  feeling  of  conviction. 

Sunday  School  children,  at  least  in  early 
years,  should  be  taught  to  feel  perhaps  ag 
much  as  to  think.  Feeling  is  a  part  of  the 
education  of  man,  and  it  should  be  made  ac- 
curate and  correct,  just  as  he  learns  to  think 
accurately  and  correctly.  It  is  usually  much 
easier  to  convey  our  thoughts  than  it  is  to- 
convey  our  feelings. 

The  teacher  should  have  no  reservations; 
he  should  have  no  misgivings  and  as  little 
restraint  as  possible.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  superintendent  selects  a  teacher  who 
is  simply  a  mental  process  and  lacks  magnet- 
ism. The  manifestation  of  love  and  friendly 
interest  is  indispensable  to  the  good  teacher, 
and  on  this  depends  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent. Most  of  the  teachers  can  make  chil- 
dren understand  the  interpretation  of  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  but  all  cannot  make  them 
feel  the  application  of  what  is  taught.  It 
would  be  useless  to  talk  of  discipline  where 
there  is  no  genuine  interest  and  no  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  pleasure.  The  children 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  teacher  has  for 
them  a  strong  personal  interest;  such  an  in- 
terest as  goes  to  the  daily  affairs  of  their 
lives,  and  for  that  reason  personal  attention 
must  be  bestowed  not  only  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  but  in  the  home  and  upon  the  streets, 
and  wherever  the  teacher  chances  to  meet 
the  members  of  his  class. 

The  good  teacher  gives  his  students  a  cor- 
dial welcome  when  they  enter  the  school. 
His  friendly  interest  will  follow  them  as  they 
rise  to  march  in  step  with  the  music.  The 
teacher  must  know  his  class  before  he  can 
teach  it,  and  how  can  he  know  the  lives  of 
those  into  whose  affairs  he  makes  no  inquiry, 
and  for  whose  ambition  and  interest  he  has 
no  sympathy?  Since  the  teacher  has  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  class  under  his  control,  and  is 
master  of  the  situation  by  directing  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts,  the  noise  and  confusion 
and  restlessness  become  but  the  natural  ac- 
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tivities  with  which  he  deals,  and  after  all,  in 
which  he  finds  pleasure. 

Noise,  restlessness,  and  apparent  confusion 
go  side  by  side  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  class.  If  the  proper  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings become  paramount,  the  discipline  is 
good.  If  the  noise  and  movements  absorb 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  child,  the 


discipline  is  bad;  so  that  in  measuring  the 
discipline  of  the  Sunday  School,  noise  and 
confusion  are  but  relative  terms  and  become 
harmful  in  proportion  as  they  crowd  from  the 
recitation  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
the  instructions  are  intended  to  promote. 

/.  M.  Tanner. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

IRELAND— A  DESCRIPTIVE-HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


3B 


r  EING  well  upon  my  journey  across  the 
ocean  to  fill  a  European  mission,  the 
anticipation  of  a  trip  through  my 
native  land  and  the  beholding  again  of  loved 
ones,  afforded  much  consolation  during  the 
sickness  incident  to  ocean  travel. 

Sailing  into  Queenstown  harbor  the  noise 
of  fife  and  drum  comes  floating  out  across 
the  water,  and  greets  our  ears.  It  is  St. 
Patrick's  day  and  it  is  being  celebrated  in 
true  Irish  fashion.  The  town  is  decorated 
with  floral  arches  of  green,  and  the  sham- 
rock is  in  evidence  everywhere.  Here  the 
mail  is  discharged  and  the  ship  steams  out  of 
the  bay  for  Liverpool.  Upon  arrival  there 
we  go  to  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
mission  and  are  assigned  to  our  fields  of 
labor.  Receiving  permission  to  visit  Ireland, 
a  berth  is  secured  on  a  channel  steamer 
bound  for  Belfast,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  ar- 
rive in  the  harbor. 

Entering  the  Belfast  Lough  we  behold  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  world. 
Standing  on  the  deck  and  looking  from  shore 
to  shore,  the  villages  of  Bangor,  Holywood, 
Whitewell,  Carrickfergus  and  the  Glens  of 
Crawfordburn  present  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  These  are  the  watering  places 
■of  Belfast.     Carrickfergus,  with  its  famous 


castle,  lies  to  the  north  side  of  the  lough 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Ireland,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Carrick,  an  Irish  king, 
who  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck  about  350  B. 
C.  The  castle  stands  on  a  rock  thirty  feet 
high,  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  John  De  Courcey 
in  the  twelfth  century.  King  John  lived  in 
it  in  1210.  The  soldiers  of  James  II  held  it 
for  awhile  against  Duke  Schomberg  in  1689. 
It  was  here  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed 
twelve  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
It  is  strongly  fortified  and  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor. 

Proceeding  up  the  harbor,  the  noise  from 
the  shipbuilding  yards  of  Harlam  &  Wolff, 
where  fifteen  thousand  men  are  employed, 
strikes  forcibly  upon  the  ear.  Here  many  of 
the  transatlantic  steamships  have  been  built, 
especially  the  Teutonic  and  Oceanic.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  yards  in  the 
world. 

Our  boat  is  brought  almost  to  a  standstill 
and  we  are  drawn  alongside  the  quay.  We 
land  near  the  custom  house,  a  place  well 
known  to  the  Irish  Elders.  It  is  hei'e  the 
Gospel  is  preached  every  Sabbath  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  place  where  the  writer  first  heard 
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the  «Mormons.»  That  was  a  memorable  day 
to  Elder  C.  W.  Penrose.  It  having  been  ex- 
tensively advertised  that  he  would  preach 
there,  a  large  crowd  gathered  to  hear  him. 
After  speaking  a  short  time  he  announced 
that  he  would  address  them  on  the  subject 
contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ephesians 
and  fifth  verse,  wherein  it  states  there  should 
be  «one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism," 
when  a  voice  resonant  with  the  native  brogue, 
yelled  out,  «and  wan  woife."  Suffice  it  to  say 
the  services  were  allowed  to  begin  but  not  to 
finish,  unless  they  were  finished  when  safely 
inside  a  passing  street  car.  In  a  country 
where  the  native  religions  are  kept  alive  by 
ranting  Orangemen  and  fighting  Fenians,  a 
foreign  one  has  a  poor  show. 

But  we  are  digressing. 

Upon  landing  from  the  boat  we  take  a 
jaunting  car  and  are  driven  to  our  destina- 
tion. Passing  through  Belfast  one  is  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  fine  buildings,  the 
well-kept    streets,    the     many    monuments 


erected  by  the  Irish  to  their  great  men,  and 
the  air  of  bustling  business.  The  large  dry 
goods  house  of  Robinson  &  Cleaver  is  espec- 
ially noticeable,  it  being  a  modern  building 
in  every  respect,  and  the  American  flag  floats 
from  its  top.  It  was  the  first  building  in 
Ireland  to  have  passenger  elevators  for  the 
convenience  of  its  customers.  The  Grand 
Central  hotel,  on  Royal  Avenue,  with  its 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  rooms,  is  a  mag- 
nificent structure  and  the  finest  hotel  on  the 
island.  The  great  linen  industry  of  Ireland 
has  its  headquarters  here.  Thousands  of 
women  are  employed  in  the  factories,  and  it 
is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  great  mass 
of  feminine  humanity  file  into  the  streets  at 
the  dinner  hour. 

Much  might  be  said  of  Belfast  with  its 
harbor  and  river,  its  churches  and  hospitals, 
its  schools  and  colleges,  its  great  increase  of 
commerce  and  population,  its  beautiful  parks, 
of  which  there  are  four,  and  its  magnificent 
public  library  and  museum.     But  our  time  is 
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limited,  and  there  is  much  to  see.  We  make 
our  way  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  causeway, 
or  causeways,  for  there  are  three  of  them, 
are  composed  of  some  sixty  thousand  col- 
umns. The  grand  causeway  is  about  seven 
hundred  feet  long  and  the  little  causeway  is 
about  four  hundred,  the  entire  breadth  being 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Some  of  the 
columns  are  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  about 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  pillars  are 
split  across,  and  are  concave  and  convex  al- 
ternately in  an  irregular  manner.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  good  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  the  causeway  can  be  made  by 
filling  a  bottle  with  peas,  shaking  them  until 
they  form  in  rows,  then  covering  them  with 
water,  when  they  will  swell  out  and  press 
upon  each  other's  sides  until  they  represent, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  prismatic  and  jointed 
structure  here  seen  in  basalt.  The  origin  of 
the  causeway  is  easily  explained  by  the  geolo- 
gist, but  the  Irish  legend  must  not  be  over- 


looked. The  story  goes  that  a  certain  Scottish 
giant,  who,  having  conquered  all  the  heroes 
of  Caledonia,  sent  a  message  to  the  Irish 
giant,  Fin  MacCoul,  who  was  the  champion 
of  Ireland,  «that  only  for  fear  of  getting  his 
feet  wet,  he  would  come  over  and  give  him  a 
drubbing."  Fin  took  great  offense  at  this, 
and  applied  to  the  king,  who  gave  him  liberty 
to  construct  a  causeway  to  Scotland,  on 
which  the  Scot  crossed  to  fight  the  Irishman. 
Fin,  of  course,  was  victorious,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  causeway  was  built  being 
served  and  the  road  being  no  longer  needed, 
it  sank  into  the  sea. 

The  tourist  here  finds  many  points  of  in- 
terest. He  visits  the  wishing  chair,  the 
giant's  organ,  the  caves.  Lord  Antrim's  par- 
lor and  the  chimney  tops.  The  latter  are 
credited  with  having  brought  disaster  to  a 
portion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Dunluce 
castle  being  near  by,  the  Spanish  fleet  mis- 
took the  chimney  tops  of  the  causeway  for 
those  of  the   castle.     The  ships'  guns  were 
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brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  their  total  destruction,  the  ves- 
sels came  so  close  to  shore  that  they  stranded 
and  became  a  wreck.  The  little  bay  has 
since  been  called  Port-na-Spainia. 

Sitting  in  the  wishing  chair  and  looking 
out  across  the  little  bay,  our  thoughts  revert 
to  the  legendary  stories  and  fables  told  of 
Ireland's  origin,  and  the  many  conquests  that 
have  taken  place  upon  her  soil  —how  she  has 
been  invaded  successively  by  the  Phoenician, 
the  Greek,  the  Dane,  the  Norman  and  the 
Briton.  We  puzzle  our  brains  in  vain  to  find 
out  [whether  the  Lady  Cesair  who  came  to 
Ireland  before  the  flood  with  fifty  women  and 
three  men  is  genuine  tradition  or  is  a  child 
of  fable  altogether.  We  cannot  get  at  the 
truth  about  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Fights. 
The  legends  inform  us  that  Ireland  at  the 
time  of  the  Deluge  floated  like  an  ark  upon 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  when  the 
flood     subsided,    peopled    the     neighboring 


islands  with  their  first  inhabitants.  The 
Irish,  therefore,  not  only  deny  that  their  an- 
cestors came  from  foreign  lands,  but  they 
claim  to  have  peopled  all  the  neighboring 
countries. 

The  ancient  <iannals»  of  the  country  abound 
in  so  many  legends  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  at  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  first 
peopling  of  Ireland.  There  are  some  old 
collections  of  charters,  with  other  monuments 
in  writing,  of  the  church  of  Cluan-Mac-Noisk, 
which  fix  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonies  in 
Ireland  under  Partholan,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1969,  three  hundred  and  twelve  years 
after  the  Deluge.  This  colony  was  followed 
by  the  Pomorians,  the  Firbolgs  and  the 
Tuatha  de  Danains.  The  people  of  Dana 
were  in  turn  vanquished  by  other  invaders, 
the  warlike  Milesians  of  Spain,  who  came  to 
Ireland  nearly  fourteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  descendants  of  these 
Milesians,  it  is  said,  can  be  recognized,  even 
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to  the  present  day,  by  having  an  0'  or  a  Mac 
prefixed  to  their  family  names. 

Fin  Mac  Coul,  the  legendary  king,  com- 
manded the  national  militia  seventeen  cen- 
turies ago.  His  name  has  been  changed  into 
Fingal.  About  forty  years  ago  those  Irish- 
men who  leagued  themselves  together  in  or- 
der to  free  their  country  from  English  rule, 
assumed  the  name  of  "Feniani)  in  memory  of 
Fin. 

But  many  foreign    elements   have    since 
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those  early  days  become  fused  with  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  island.  The  Danes  or  North- 
men frequently  invaded  the  country  in  the 
eighth  century.  It  is  they  who  gave  the 
name  Donegal,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries 
they  were  masters  of  Dublin.  Wexford  and 
Waterford  were  Danish  towns.  In  968-84 
Brian  Boroihme,  a  strong  and  capable  Irish 
chieftain,  defeated  the  Danes,  and,  although 


he  did  not  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  he 
reduced  them  to  a  condition  of  subdued  and 
submissive  residence.  Brian  now  made  him- 
self king  and  for  twelve  years  ruled  suc- 
cessfully. As  he  grew  old  the  Danes  plucked 
up  courage  again  and  got  a  fleet  and  an 
army  from  their  kinsmen  across  the  sea  to 
invade  Ireland.  Brian,  old  as  he  was,  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  completely 
defeated  the  Danes,  but  was  killed  in  his  tent 
at  the  end  of  the  battle. by  one  of  the  enemy, 
April  23rd,  1014.  There  were  no  more  Danish 
invasions. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  largest  bodies 
of  invaders  and  colonists  came  from  the 
neighboring  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  not 
only  the  English  and  Scotch  took  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  country  but  the  Welsh  had 
their  share  likewise.  The  barony  of  Forth, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  is  said  to  be  in- 
habitated  by  the  descendants  of  Welshmen 
who  came  into  the  country  about  seven  cen- 
turies ago.  Welsh  was  spoken  there  up  to 
the  close  of  last  century.  They  are  said  to 
be  more  peaceable  than  the  native  Irish 
around  them  and  also  more  happy,  which  may 
be  due  to  their  being  owners  of  the  land  they 
cultivate.  If  Thackeray*  may  be  believed, 
they  took  most  energetic  measures  for  keep- 
ing possession  of  their  land,  for  they  killed 
every  stranger  whom  they  suspected  of  an 
intention  of  acquiring  land  rights. 

The  English,  no  less  than  the  Welsh,  and 
others  who  preceded  them,  came  into  Ireland 
as  conquerors.  The  Isle  of  Erin  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  which  wholly  escaped 
Roman  conquest  and  never  suffered  from  the 
invasion  of  barbarians.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  a  gypsy  has  never  been  seen  upon  the 
island. 

John  M.  Hayes. 

(To    BE   CONTINUED.) 
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A  SOLDIER'S  VALENTINE. 


^yy^EE  snow  had  been  falling  steadily  all 
ll  the  morning.  But  that  did  not  hinder 
^"^  the  gathering  of  the  «String  Town» 
Sunday  School  in  the  new  log  meeting  house. 
It  was  the  Fourteenth  of  February,  Saint 
Valentine's  day,  and  a  very  attractive  Valen- 
tine party  had  been  arranged  by  the  teachers 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  children  and  the 
benefit  of  the  school. 

Some  of  the  bright  young  lady  teachers 
had  originated  a  novel  feature  in  the  valen- 
tine policy,  which  they  were  going  to  try 
as  an  experiment  with  the  little  folks  in  the 
afternoon.  And  if  they  found  it  took  well, 
they  might  introduce  it  with  variations  in 
the  dance  for  the  adult  members  of  the  ward 
in  the  evening. 

The  new  idea  was  for  the  boys  and  girls  to 
come  to  the  school  house  (or  meeting  house, 
it  served  for  both,)  and  while  the  girls  as- 
sembled in  the  main  room,  the  boys  would 
enter  a  smaller  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  where  some  of  the  ladies  were  sell- 
ing valentines.  Each  gentleman  was  ex- 
pected to  buy  a  valentine  and  write  or  have 
written  on  it  the  name  of  the  lady  to  whom 
he  wished  to  present  it.  Then  he  would 
enter  the  room  where  the  ladies  were,  and, 
presenting  the  valentine  to  the  one  whose 
name  it  bore,  he  would  retire  and  await  his 
chance  of  securing  her  hand  for  the  next 
march  or  quadrille.  The  chances  were 
planned  on  this  wise:  After  receiving  their 
valentines,  the  ladies  were  to  throw  them 
up  in  the  air,  and  as  they  came  down,  toss 
and  blow  them  about,  until  they  were  caught 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen.  He  who  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  a  valentine  was  entitled 
to  dance  with  the  lady  who  tossed  it  up, 
whether  he  had  been  the  one  to  present  it  or 
not. 

Some  lines,  arranged  to  be  sung  by  the 
children  while  playing  this  game,  were 
suited  to  the  familiar  and  at  that  time 
popular  air  of  «Dixie,»  and  ran  as  follows: 


Girls  (tossing  valentines): 

Birdie,  birdie,  flyaway! 
This  is  birdies'  mating  day; 
Fly  away!  Fly  away! 
Away  my  valentine! 

Boys  (bowing  to  girls  after  catching  their 
valentines): 

Birdie,  birdie,  come  with  me, 
I'm  your  valentine  yon  see. 
Come  away!  Come  away! 
Away  my  valentine! 

Chorus  (boys  and  girls,  dancing  oif  together): 
We'll  dance  and  sing,  dear  children. 
Dance  away!     Dance  away! 
As  birdie  gaily  shakes  the  wing. 
The  children  love  to  dance  and  sing: 
Dance  away!     Oh  be  gay! 
For  valentines  are  plenty. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
sharp  boys  had  to  be  closely  watched  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  advantage  of  their  more 
timid  playmates,  this  method  of  choosing 
partners  was  causing  any  amount  of  merri- 
ment among  the  little  ones,  at  about  two 
o'clock,  when  the  Bishop  called  in.  He  was 
accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
he  introduced  as  his  cousin  from  the  new 
settlement  across  the  valley,  and  the  other, 
a  soldier  in  United  States  uniform,  as 
Lieutenant  Max  Allen. 

They  first  enter»?d  the  smaller  room,  where 
the  Bishop  purchased  a  dozen  or  more 
valentines  to  distribute  among  the  poorer 
children  of  the  ward.  The  other  gentlemen 
also  bought  valentines,  but  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  children,  left  them  with 
the  ladies  to  be  given  away  as  they  might 
find  occasion. 

The  children  became  quiet  as  the  Bishop 
and  his  friends  entered  the  hall,  and  did  not 
engage  in  noisy  mirth  again  until  the  gentle- 
men had  been  welcomed  and  were  seated. 
Then  the  floor  manager  told  the  children 
they  could  go  on  choosing  partners  for  the 
next  dance. 
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The  Bishop  beckoned  to  a  small,  tow- 
leaded  boy,  and  in  a  low  tone  said  to  him, 
«Here's  a  valentine  for  you;  whose  name 
shall  I  write  on  it?» 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
clapped  his  hands  with  delight,  as  he  whisp- 
ered to  the  Bishop: 

« Write  Orpha  Broomfield,  please;  she's 
ray  girl.tt 

The  Bishop  laughed  and  said,  «A11  right, 
that's  a  fine  choice,  Charlie."  And  quickly 
writing  the  name  Charlie  had  mentioned,  he 
gave  him  the  valentine,  adding,  "Now  run  to 
Orpha,  quick,  before  some  one  else  gets  her.» 

With  a  hasty  «Thank  you,  sir!"  the  child 
bounded  away  to  a  tall,  bright  girl  of  four- 
teen, who  was  helping  to  entertain  and  look 
after  the  younger  children.  She  received 
the  valentine  from  her  small  but  enthusiastic 
admirer  with  a  smiling  «Thank  you,"  and 
immediately  threw  it  into  the  air,  singing 
softly  the  first  of  the  lines  their  teachers 
had  taught  them. 

Half  a  dozen  boys  rushed  forward  with 
raised  hands  as  soon  as  they  saw  Orpha's 
"birdie  flying  away."  But  as  it  gracefully 
fluttered  downward,  she  deftly  struck  it 
herself,  and — she  never  could  tell  how  it 
happened — but  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the 
wbirdie"  darted  directly  forward  and  nestled 
softly  down  upon  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
military  man;  and  instinctively  the  gentle- 
man's left  hand  was  laid  caressingly  over  it. 
Every  one  made  a  sudden  halt  then,  and 
Orpha  timidly  and  respectfully  held  out  her 
hand,  expecting  her  valentine  to  be  returned 
to  her  without  question.  Instead,  however, 
the  soldier  secured  it  in  both  hands,  and 
said  playfully,  « Allow  me  to  keep  it,  please; 
it's  mine,  isn't  it?" 

<df  you  would  like  to  keep  it, — I  think' you 
may,"  said  Orpha  shyly;  and  blushing  deeply, 
she  turned  quickly  away,  for  the  soldier 
was  regarding  her  with  unusual  interest. 

The  little  tow-head  was  close  beside  her 
and  she  caught  his  hand,  saying: 

••Come  on,  Charlie,  I'll  dance  with  you  any- 


how, 'though  I  have  given  our  valentine 
away."  And  she  danced  olf  with  the  over- 
joyed urchin,  singing  the  chorus  to  their 
new  song. 

The  -soldier  watched  her  for  some  minutes 
before  examining  his  valentine.  When  he 
held  up  the  little  token  and  looked  at  it,  his 
face  would  have  been  a  fascinating  study  for 
any  artist.  His  eyes  seemed  riveted  upon 
the  name,  Orpha  Broomfield.  His  lips  opened 
as  if  to  cry  out,  but  only  the  sound  of 
labored  breathing  came  from  them.  Then  his 
gaze  sought  first  the  form  of  the  gir!  as  she 
glided  airily  about  among  the  merry  dancers, 
and  again  her  name  upon  the  valentine  in  his 
hand. 

By  and  by  the  Bishop  noticed  and  spoke  to 
him. 

••Lieutenant,))  he  said,  ••you  are  looking 
pale,  and  seem  bewildered;  are  you  not  well?" 

••I  don't — know — what  it  is,"  replied  the 
Lieutenant.  «I  think  I  would  better  go  to 
the  door,  it  seems  close  to  me  here." 

He  arose  and  walked  out,  followed  by  his 
friend,  the  Bishop's  cousin. 

••What  can  this  mean?"  he  asked,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself.  Then  he  said  he  wished 
to  return  to  the  hall  and  speak  with  the 
child,  Orpha  Broomfield. 

Wondering  at  his  strange  conduct,  his 
friend  returned  with  him  to  the  Bishop,  and 
made  known  the  desire  he  had  expressed. 

Orpha,  who  was  now  seated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  looked  slightly  disturbed 
when  she  noticed  the  three  gentlemen  ap- 
proaching her.  But  when  the  Bishop  ex- 
tended his  hand  and  remarked  upon  her 
healthy  appearance,  she  gracefully  acknowl- 
edged the  compliment,  and  was  again  quite 
at  ease.  The  Bishop  introduced  his  cousin 
to  her,  and  then  the  Lieutenant,  who  he  in- 
formed her  had  something  particular  which  he 
would  like  to  communicate  to  her  especially. 

Orpha  expressed  her  willingness  to  listen, 
and  she  and  the  officer  took  seats  while  the 
other  gentlemen  stepped  aside,  conversing 
together. 
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The  Lieutenant  held  up  the  valentine,  and 
said:  «I  know  that  name,  Miss  Orpha;  I  knew 
a  girl  by  that  same  name  years  ago;  and 
she  was  ever  so  much  like  you.  I  would 
give  any  thing  in  the  world  to  see  her.  again, 
that  is— if— excuse  me  now,  should  I  seem 
to  ask  very  personal  questions,  and  please 
answer  me.     Are  your  parents  living?" 

«My  mother  is,»  replied  Orpha,  «but  she  has 
been  a  widow  ever  since  before  1  was  born. 
My  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army, 
and  fell  in  battle. » 

((Your  mother  is  still  a  widow,  is  she?» 
asked  the  soldier  with  so  much  eagerness 
that  Orpha  was  almost  alarmed.  But  she 
answered  readily,  «0h,  yes!  She  has  al- 
ways remained  a  widow  since  my  father's 
death,  although  she  was  a  very  young  woman 
at  the  time.)) 

The  officer  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  hold  his  breath  a  moment  to  over- 
come the  deep  emotions  which  he  evidently 
felt.  When  he  could  speak  again  he  asked, 
«Was  your  mother's  name  Orpha  Forseth 
before  she  was  married?)) 

((Yes  sir,  it  was,))  replied  the  girl. 

«And  your  father's  name  was  Roger  Broom- 
field?))  the  officer  still  questioned. 

((Yes  sir,  it  truly  was — oh!  did  you  know 
him?))  exclaimed  Orpha,  and  she  also  began 
to  exhibit  strange  emotions. 

((I  did  know  him,  Orpha,  and  I  must  see 
your  inotherlfi  said  the  man. 

Orpha  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  to  the 
Bishop,  whom  she  almost  frightened  with  her 
excited  manner  and  words. 

<(Mr.  Allen  knew  my  father h  she  exclaimed, 
(land  he  wants  to  see  my  mother;  she  has 
gone  to  help  prepare  supper  for  the  musicians, 
and  will  not  come  back  before  evening,  per- 
haps not  then.  I  heard  your  cousin  say  the 
Lieutenant  would  remain  here  but  a  few 
hours,  when  he "  would  have  to  leave  for 
Wyoming.     What  shall  we  do  about  it?» 

((Why  are  you  so  earnest  and  anxious  over 
this  affair,  Orpha,))  asked  the  Bishop;  ((is  it 
anything  so  very  urgent?)) 


((It  is  this,))  said  Orpha.  (d  have  never  met 
anyone  -before,  except  mother,  that  ever  saw 
my  father;  this  man  knew  him,  and  has  some- 
thing to  tell  my  mother,  which  I  feel  must 
be  important;  and  I  fear  he  will  have  to  leave 
before  he  gets  to  tell  her,  unless  we  can 
manage  to  have  them  meet  right  away.)) 

((Well,  invite  him  to  your  home,  Orpha, 
and  we  will  go  along  to  see  that  it  is  all 
right,))  replied  the  Bishop.  And  when,  after 
thanking  him,  the  girl  went  back  to  where 
the  soldier  was  then  standing,  he  remarked 
to  his  cousin  that  he  hoped  Allen  was  not  a 
designing  fellow,  come  to  make  trouble  of 
some  kind. 

His  cousin  assured  him  that  he  had  known 
the  Lieutenant  intimately  for  a  long  time, 
and  on  many  occasions  had  seen  his  integrity 
put  to  the  test;  and  had  never  dealt  with  a 
more  honorable  and  conscientious  man. 

By  this  time  the  Lieutenant  and  Orpha 
joined  the  cousins,  ready  to  proceed  to  Mrs. 
Broomfield's  home.  The  Bishop  allowed  the 
officer  and  the  girl  to  take  lead,  while  he  and 
his  cousin  followed  them. 

On  the  way,  which  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, Orpha  said,  ((I  believe  you'd  better 
give  me  my  valentine  again.  Lieutenant;  when 
I  think  of  it,  mother  might  not  like  my  let- 
ting you  keep  it;  she  is  very  particular,  both 
with  herself  and  me.)) 

The  Lieutenant  instantly  complied  with  the 
request,  observing  as  he  did  so,  ((You  will  let 
me  have  it  again,  though,  and  your  mother 
will  not  object.))  Then  he  added  thought- 
fully, ((The  same  dear,  modest,  innocent, 
child-like  soul  that  she  was  so  long  ago.)) 

The  thought  flashed  through  Orpha's  mind 
that  maybe  this  man  had  loved  her  mother 
when  they  were  very  young.  She  led  the 
way  into  the  front  room  of  her  home  where 
she  bade  the  gentlemen  be  seated. 

Hearing  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  enter- 
ing, Mrs.  Broomfield  came  in  from  another 
room  at  once.  She  greeted  the  Bishop  cor- 
dially, and  was  then  presented  to  the  other 
gentlemen. 
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Lieutenant  Allen  upon  being  introduced, 
began  the  explanation  of  his  call  at  once, 
saying  that  having  known  her  husband, 
Roger  Broomfield.  he  felt  impressed  to  call 
upon  his  wife. 

"You  knew  my  Roger!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Broomfield,  with  joyous  surprise.  «Did  you 
know  him  in  the  army,  and  can  you  tell  me 
anything  of  his  last  moments?" 

"I  knew  him  well,  and  can  tell  you  almost 
anything  you  want  to  ask  concerning  him,» 
replied  Allen.  And  he  told  •  afterwards  that 
he  thought  at  that  moment  of  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  when  he  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  his  brethren,  and  sought  where  to  weep. 

Mrs.  Broomfield  was  now  quite  overcome, 
and  dropped  into  a  chair  near  the  officer. 
For  a  few  moments  she  was  unable  to  speak, 
and  so  the  man  went  on:  «Roger  Broomfield 
was  among  the  missing,  as  the  report  showed 
after  that  terrible  battle;  but  it  was  a  mis- 
take about  his  being  shot.  He  was  impris- 
oned at  Richmond  for  fifteen  months,  and 
then  escaped  in  disguise  and  under  an  as- 
sumed name.  It  was  long  before  he  could 
make  his  way  to  his  home,  and  when  he  at 
last  reached  that  desired  spot,  all  were  gone 
who  had  known  him,  he  could  find  no  trace 
of  his  loved  ones.»> 

Mrs.  Broomfield  was  still  unable  to  ask 
questions  intelligently.  "Tell  me,  tell  me  I" 
she  gasped;  and  the  man  continued,  <«Do  you 
remember  Roger's  parting  with  his  mother, 
and  her  last  words  to  him  ?» 
,'i<(l  do  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Broomfield;  «she 
gave  him  a  small  pocket  Bible  with  a  silver 
clasp,  and  told  him  to  keep  it  near  his  heart, 
and  read  some  portion  of  it  every  day,  or  as 
often  as  possible;  and  she  promised  him  that 
it  should  be  a  protection,  guide  and  comfort 
to  him  always.  Dear  mother!  We  both 
clung  to  the  assurance  she  felt  concerning 
her  son,  until  news  came  of  his  death,  and 
soon  after  she  died,  leaving  me  and  my  little 
one  alone  indeed.  Then  I  heard  and  accepted 
the  Gospel,  and  as  the  way  opened  for  me  1 
came  to  Utah,  and  the  Lord  has  always  sus- 


tained me  and  my  child;  we  have  never  lacked 
for  friends.  Now  about  my  husband,  tell  me 
all  you  can,  please.)" 

The  lady  had  not  appeared  to  comprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  what  the  soldier  had 
already  said  to  her;  but  all  at  once  it  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  her  mind,  and  she  suddenly 
asked,  "Did  you  say — oh!  can  there  yet  be  a 
possibility? — » 

"The  little  Bible,  his  mother's  parting 
gift,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  «amid  all  his  mis- 
fortunes, Roger  was  always  divinely  per- 
mitted to  keep.  And  he  never  forgot  his 
mother's  last  words  to  him.  He  read  it  a 
great  deal,  and  in  a  weak  way,  he  took  old 
Israel's  son  Joseph  for  his  model.  Through 
all  his  wanderings,  and  with  all  the  mistakes 
he  has  made,  and  they  are  many,  he  has  kept 
himself  pure  and  undefiled;  and  should  he 
succeed  in  finding  his  lost  wife,  he  will  be 
as  worthy  to  receive  her  again  as  when  a 
boy  he  won  her  to  himself,  a  mere  child,  not 
much  older  than  your  daughter  there.)) 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  from  an  inner 
vest  pocket,  took  the  little  Bible  which  had 
been  described  by  the  lady,  and  unfastening 
the  silver  clasp,  laid  the  book  open  at  the 
fly  leaf  on  her  lap.  She  glanced  at  the 
name  the  leaf  contained,  the  beloved  name 
of  her  husband,  written  in  the  well-remem- 
bered hand  of  his  honored  mother. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  she  looked  straight 
into  the  soldier's  eyes;  they  arose  simultan- 
eously, and  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any 
one  present,  as  Roger  Broomfield  clasped  his 
wife  in  his  arms. 

After  waiting  a  short  time,  Orpha  ad- 
vanced to  where  her  parents  stood,  and  was 
also  taken  into  the  strong  arms  of  her 
father,  as  he  murnmred,  «My  precious  ones, 
my  wife,  my  child!" 

Thinking  such  a  remarkable  family  re- 
union complete  without  their  presence,  the 
Bishop  and  his  cousin,  both  moved  to  tears, 
silently  withdrew,  unnoticed  by  the  others, 
leaving  congratulations  for  a  future  time. 
When  they  had  passed  out,  the  cousin  said. 
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«I  told  the  Lieutenant  when  he  left  his  own 
affairs  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accompanying 
me  home  from  Montana  because  I  was  sick, 
that  he  would  be  blest  for  his  goodness  to 
me.  And  I  guess  he  will  feel  paid  all  right 
now,  for  coming  out  of  his  way  for  my  sake. 
He  is  almost  converted  to  the  Gospel,  and 
it  will  not  take  those  two  loving,  pure  and 
devoted  hearts  long  to  finish  his  case.» 

After  a  long,  long  embrace  and  many, 
many  joyous  tears  and  kisses,  the  Lieutenant 
released  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  Mrs. 
Broomfield  said,  «You  are  not  going  to  be 
Max  Allen  any  longer,  are  you?» 

«No,»  was  the  reply,  «I  am  Roger  Broom- 
field  forever,  now,  I  hope.» 


«Yes,  Roger,  my  own  Roger!"  and.  Mrs. 
Broomfield  lovingly  caressed  his  hair  and 
whiskers.  "Fifteen  years  have  changed  us 
both  a  'great  deal,  and  still,  you  are  the 
same,  only  your  whiskers.  But  how  did  you 
chance  to  discover  us  at  last?» 

«By  Orpha's  name  on  her  valentine,  or 
mine,  rather;  here,  my  daughter,  let  me  have 
my  valentine  now,  I  shall  keep  it  with  my 
little  Bible  always,"  remarked  the  soldier. 

And  his  daughter  cheerfully  and  lovingly 
obeyed,  giving  him  his  valentine,  after  show- 
ing it  to  her  mother,  and  briefiy  repeating 
its  marvelous  little  history. 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 


A  TRIP   THROUGH  ALASKA. 
Ill— FROM  SKAGUAY  TO  BENNETT  CITY. 


♦U"  N  the  number  of  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
11  TOR  dated  January  15  we  described 
the  beginning  of  the  Alaskan  journey 
from  Seattle  to  Skaguay,  with  notes  on  the 
scenery  and  incidents  on  the  way.  In  the 
next  article  we  told  about  the  trip  from 
Bennett  city,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  to 
White  Horse  Rapids.  It  will  thus  be  noticed 
by  those  who  have  a  map  of  Alaska  to  refer 
to,  that  an  important  gap  occurs  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  Alaskan  journey.  This  is  no 
less  than  the  short  but  hitherto  toilsome  and 
perilous  trip  across  the  famous  White  Pass, 
with  the  further  journey  on  Lake  Linderman 
to  Bennett.  Let  us  pause  at  the  point  where 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  left  us, 
and  go  back  over  the  exciting  and  interest- 
ing part  of  the  trip  which  has  been  omitted. 

We  are  back  in  Skaguay,  and  ready  to  con- 


tinue our  journey.  We  wend  our  way  to  the 
depot  of  the  Yukon  Railway  Co.  and  purchase 
a  ticket  for  five  dollars  for  a  ride  of  fifteen 
miles.  Long  before  we  reach  the  summit 
we  decide  it  is  worth  the  money.  All  along 
this  distance  the  engineer's  skill  has  been 
taxed  to  enable  the  iron  horse  to  ascend  the 
mountain  range.  Deep  ravines  have  had  to 
be  spanned  on  delicate  curves,  and  huge 
cliffs  blown  out  of  the  way;  (and  they  have 
been  most  effectually  disposed  of,  for  not  a 
vestige  remains  to  be  seen,  they  having 
rolled  away  down  out  of  sight  in  the  deep 
canyon  below.)  One  must  view  this  canyon 
to  form  any  idea  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  pioneers  of  this  pass.  On  the 
west  side  the  rocks  lie  with  their  surface 
sloping  to  the  east,  and  in  shelves  from  five 
to  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  varying  from 
two  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  these  extending  in 
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many  places  from  the  bottom  of  the  canyon 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  making  one  un- 
broken mass  of  rock,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  tree  or  clump  of  bushes  which  have 
secured  enough  soil  to  encourage  growth  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  Along  these  shelves 
is  marked  the  old  trail  of  the  pioneers,  and 
down,  down  over  these  cliffs  have  fallen 
many  a  weary  traveler  and  many  a  load  of 
freight.  All  along  the  trail  are  evidences  of 
the  hard  struggles  and  great  dangers  en- 
countered by  earlier  seekers  after  gold. 

The  railroad  traverses  the  east  side  of  the 
canyon  and  rises  rapidly  until  giddy  heights 
are  reached.  The  head  turns  dizzy  looking 
down  over  the  cliffs  into  the  deep  gulches. 
At  one  point,  under  a  huge  rock  was  pointed  out 
the  burial  place  of  three  men  who  were  work- 
ing on  the  road  during  its  construction  and 
who  had  sought  shelter  behind  this  rock  from 
the  flying  debris.  They  were  told  to  go 
farther  out  of  the  way,  but  thought  them- 
selves safe.  The  concussion  of  the  blast 
jarred  the  rock  from  its  foundation,  buried 
the  men  beneath  it,  and  there  they  still  lay. 

We  are  up  in  the  snow  drifts  now  where 
men  are  kept  constantly  employed  clearing 
it  out  of  the  way  as  the  wind  blows  inces- 
santly. Great  slides  are  frequent,  which 
carry  away  much  material  and  sometimes 
also  sweep  away  the  cars  down  into  the 
canyon. 

At  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  a  twelve-mile 
lake  called  Summit  Lake.  Here  ends  the 
railroad,  although  it  has  been  extended  to 
Bennett  Lake  since  the  time  of  which  I  write. 

Men,  horses  and  dogs  are  freighting  goods 
of  all  descriptions  on  the  snow  and  ice  to 
Log  Cabin,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Some 
outfits  break  through  the  ice,  and  with  great 
difficulty  save  anything,  and  some  lives  are 
lost.  Arriving  at  Log  Cabin,  after  wading 
and  pulling  our  things  through  slush  and 
mud,  we  have  to  iundergo  inspection  by  the 
Canadian  officers,  as  we  here  enter  the  North 
West  Territory.  Everything  that  satchels  or 
raveling  bags  contain,  to  the  minutest  detail, 


is  dumped  out  on  the  floor,  and  after  a  care" 
lul  inspection  and  the  payment  of  such  duties 
as  the  articles  demand,  a  certificate  is  given 
and  you  are  allowed  to  gather  up  your  traps 
and  proceed  upon  your  journey. 

Timber  covers  the  section  of  the  country 
we  are  now  passing  through.  Women  as 
well  as  men  may  be  seen  drawing  their  goods 
over  the  crusted  snow.  From  Log  Cabin  a 
trail  leads  eastward  to  Atlin,  about  eighty 
miles  distant. 

This  is  a  country  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
one  must  have  a  boat  to  travel  in  any  direc- 
tion in  summer  time.  In  winter  dogs  are 
the  greatest  transporting  medium,  and  bring 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

Seven  miles  brings  us  to  Lake  Linderman, 
a  small  but  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  con- 
nected, by  a  river  five  miles  in  length,  with 
Bennett  Lake.  This  stream  has  a  rapid  cur- 
rent and  many  a  disaster  to  boats  has  hap- 
pened here.  A  lone  grave  on  the  bank  of 
this  stream  just  opposite  a  large  boulder  in 
the  river  tells  this  story: 

This  man,  it  is  said,  left  Seattle  in  the  early 
rush  for  the  north  gold  fields.  Reaching  Dyea, 
he  lugged  his  outfit  of  two  thousand  pounds 
over  the  Chilcoot  Pass  and  to  Lake  Linderman, 
where  he  built  a  boat  and  proceeded  with  all  his 
effects.  Reaching  this  spot  his  boat  ran  onto 
this  rock  and  was  smashed  to  pieces,  and  he 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  not  saving  a  thing. 
Undaunted  by  this  disaster,  he  returned  to 
Seattle,  bought  another  outfit  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  first  and  again  packed  it  over  that 
terrible  pass  to  Linderman,  built  another  boat, 
and  on  reaching  this  same  spot,  met  with  the 
same  disaster,  losing  everything  he  had,  and 
barely  escaping  with  his  life.  All  his  money 
was  now  gone,  and  his  goods  lost,  and  a  family 
left  at  home.  It  so  overcame  him  that  he  killed 
himself  with  a  pistol  and  was  buried  at  this  place. 

We  are  now  in  the  suburbs  of  Bennett 
city.  This  place  is  of  some  importance,  as 
it  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  this  route  to 
the  Yukon  valley.  There  are  about  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  at  times  more  and  at 
times  less  because  of  the  transients.  Several 
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saw  mills  and  boat-building  concerns  consti- 
tute the  labor  facilities,  although  mines  are 
being  discovered  in  close  proximity,  and 
promise  much  for  the  place.  Several  large 
steamboats  are  built  here  for  the  upper  river 
and  lakes  and  hundreds  of  scows  and  smaller 
craft  leave  here  annually  for  Dawson  and 
other  points,  and  it  presents  a  scene  of  great 
activity  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  A  town 
has  been  laid  out  and  overlooks  the  lake  from 
the  south,  extending  from  the  water  front 
up  the  slope  and  along  the  river.  A  post  of 
Canadian  police  are  stationed  here  and  main- 
tain order  in  the  town  with  their  customary 


strictness.  It  can  be  said  to  the  credit  and 
praise  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  police  that 
they  do  maintain  order;  offenders  are  brought 
speedily  to  justice,  and  there  is  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  officers  of  the  law. 

:{:  :};  :i;  *  H<  *  * 

If  the  reader  will  remember  that  he  has 
now  been  made  acquainted  with  the  missing 
link  in  the  journey,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
he  has  been  detained  at  White  Horse  Rapids, 
he  will  be  ready,  in  the  next  article,  to  ac- 
company us  on  to  Dawson  City,  the  heart  and 
center  of  the  gold  mining  excitement. 

0.  S. 


(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


A  WAY  OUT. 


^^^HAT  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
Ll^  tion  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  fol. 
lowing  incident  which  transpired  in 
Hamburg,  Germany.  I  happened  to  be  walk- 
ing down  the  street  there  one  day  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  prepossessing, 
modest-appearing  young  lady,  who  seemed  to 
be  watching  very  intently  the  feet  of  the 
passers-by.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  quite 
near  her,  to  see  her  look  up  and  come  hesita- 
tingly toward  me.  Her  first  question  was, 
could  I  speak  English.  I  nodded.  Then  she 
went  on  to  ask  if  I  would  do  her  the  kindness 
to  direct  her  to  a  certain  banking-house — 
she  wished  to  get  a  draft  cashed.  1  was 
only  too  glad  of  the  chance  to  help  her,  and, 
as  the  said  banking-house  was  not  far  out  of 
my  way,  I  offered  to  conduct  her  there  my- 
self, at  which  she  seemed  pleased.  I  told 
her  I  was  curious  to  know  why  she  had  hap- 
pened to  pick  me  out  from  among  the  other 
passers-by  as  one  probably  having  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  language,  for, 
although  I  am  American,  I  was  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  characteristic  trait  or  cut 
of  features  or  figure  peculiar  to  our  country; 


and  besides,  her  eyes  were  not  fixed  on  the 
faces  but  rather  on  the  feet  of  the  passers- 
by.  She  related  that  she  had  only  the  day 
before  arrived  in  Germany,  having  come  for 
a  year's  recreation  and  recuperation  from 
her  labors  as  schoolmistress  in  western 
America;  also  to  learn  the  language.  She 
told  further  that  she  was  unfortunately  quite 
unacquainted  in  Germany,  although  she  had 
letters  of  introduction  to  some  people  in 
other  cities.  A  fellow-passenger  of  hers  on 
the  ship — a  lady  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  country — took  her  in 
charge  on  landing,  secured  her  quarters  for 
her  short  stay  in  Hamburg  and  promised  to 
look  after  her  until  she  got  permanently 
located;  but  this  same  lady  was  called  away 
shortly  after  reaching  land  and  consequently 
could  not  fulfill  her  promise  more  than  to 
find  her  a  temporary  stopping  place.  This 
threw  the  young  schoolmistress  on  her  own 
resources.  She  had  brought  only  a  small 
sum  of  ready  money  with  her — just  enough 
for  the  trip  across — and  was  now  obliged  to 
seek  out  her  bankers  for  more.  Underway 
she  had  got  lost — not  at  all  a  strange  thing 
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in  Hamburg — and  was  beginning  to  get 
anxious  and  to  wonder  what  she  should  do. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had 
heard  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the 
foot  gear  of  the  two  nations — Germany  and 
America — that  that  manufactured  in  the 
latter  country  was  much  superior  both  in 
style  and  finish,  and  that  Americans,  (who 
she  knew  were  not  only  quite  numerous  in 
Hamburg  but  almost  everywhere  else  in  Ger- 
many), from  patriotic  or  other  reasons  per- 
sisted in  wearing  American  shoes.  It  was  said 
that  the  difference  referred  to  was  quite 
striking  and  could  be  seen  at  a  glance;  she 
looked  at  the  feet  of  some  of  the  people 
near  her  and  was  convinced,  for  the  shoes 
she  saw  would  hardly  be  worn  by  Americans — 
they  were  useful  but  not  at  all  ornamental. 
This  gave  her  an  idea — probably  to  some  it 
would  have  appeared  foolish  or  useless — but 
she  determined  to  look  for  an  American  pair 
of  shoes  and  address  herself  to  the  wearer, 
if  fortune  would  only  send  along  a  pair. 
Once  a  man  came  along,  wearing  apparently 
what  she  was  looking  for.  However  she 
didn't  address  him,  for  his  fiercely  upturned 


moustache  rather  made  her  catch  her  breath 
at  the  thought  of  it;  besides,  she  had  never 
seen  an  American  with  such  a  fantastic 
growth  on  his  upper  lip  as  this  man  had. 
He  went  by  and  she  continued  her  observa- 
tion a  few  moments  longer,  but  had  already 
begun  to  weaken  in  her  faith  and  think  out  a 
new  idea,  when  I  hove  in  sight,  not  only 
wearing  the  right  sort  of  shoes  but  whistling 
softly  to  myself,  besides.  The  whistling  and 
the  shoes  both  gave  her  complete  assurance, 
she  said,  and  she  applied  to  me  as  I  have 
already  related. 

Truly  a  discouraging  beginning  for  one 
without  friends  and  language!  She  told  me 
she  was  so  homesick,  not  having  any  one  to 
talk  to,  that  she  was  almost  ready  to  give 
up  the  whole  thing  and  go  home  with  the 
first  ship.  I  did  my  best  to  cheer  her  up 
and  put  myself  at  her  service,  if  1  could  be 
of  assistance  in  any  way.  I  did  not  say 
adieu  either  until  I  had  congratulated  her 
heartily  upon  her  pluck  in  coming  so  far 
alone  and  the  inventiveness  in  thinking  of 
such  a  clever  way  out  of  her  ditficulty. 

L.  T.  C. 


CAPTURE  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 


"^^  GREAT  military  achievement  which 
/▼I  happened  in  the  year  70  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era  was  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  .Jerusalem  by  the  legions 
of  Rome.  The  accounts  given  us  of  this 
siege  transcend  in  horror  all  other  records  of 
human  sorrow. 

It  was  at  the  great  annual  feast  of  the 
passover,  when  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  flocked  to  the  capital  of  their  nation  to 
worship  in  the  temple,  which  to  them  was 
the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah.  More 
than  a  million  strangers  were  resident  within 
the  walls.     There  was  no  room  in  house  or 


hall  for  so  vast  a  multitude;  so  they  biv- 
ouacked in  the  streets,  and  lay  thick  as 
leaves  in  the  courts  of  the  holy  place. 

Suddenly  the  Roman  trumpets  blew.  The 
Jews  became  inspired  with  fanatical  hatred 
of  the  enemy,  and  insane  confidence  that 
some  miracle  would  be  wrought  for  their 
deliverance.  They  deliberated,  and  chose 
for  their  leaders  the  wildest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic of  the  crowd.  They  refused  the  offers 
of  mercy  and  reconciliation  made  to  them 
by  Titus.  They  sent  back  insulting  messages 
to  the  Roman  general,  and  stood  expectant 
on    the  walls  to  see  the  idolatrous  legions 
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smitten  by  lightning  or  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake. 

But  Titus  advanced  his  forces  and  hemmed 
in  the  countless  multitude  of  men,  and  women, 
and  children — few  able  to  resist,  but  all  re- 
quiring to  be  fed.  Famine  and  pestilence 
came  on;  but  still  the  mad  fanatics  of  the 
temple  determined  to  persevere.  They  oc- 
casionally opened  a  gate  and  rushed  out  with 
the  cry  of  «The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon !»  and  were  slaughtered  by  the  unpity- 
ing  hatred  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

Their  cruelty  to  their  prisoners,  when  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  otf  a  few  of  their 
enemies,  was  great;  but  the  patience  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Titus  at  last  gave  way,  and 
he  soon  bettered  the  example  they  gave  him 
in  pitilessness  and  blood.  He  drew  a  line  of 
circumvallation  closer  round  the  city,  and 
intercepted  every  supply;  when  deserters 
came  over,  he  cruciiied  them  all  round  the 
trenches;  when  the  worn-out  people  came 
forth,  imploring  to  be  suffered  to  pass 
through  his  ranks,  he  drove  them  back,  that 
they  might  increase  the  scarcity  by  their 
lives,  or  the  pestilence  by  adding  to  the 
heaps  of  unburied  dead. 

Dissensions  were  raging  all  this  time 
among  the  defenders  themselves.  They  fought 
in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  and  heaped  the 
floor  and  outcourts  of  the  temple  with  thou- 
sands of  the  slain.  There  was  no  help  either 
from  heaven  or  earth;  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand people  had  died  of  plague  and  the  sword; 


and  the  rest  were  doomed  to  perish  by  more 
lingering  torments.  Nearest  relations — sis- 
ters, brothers,  fathers,  wives — all  forgot  the 
ties  of  natural  affection  under  this  great 
necessity,  and  fought  for  a  handful  of  meal, 
or  the  possession  of  some  reptile's  body  if 
they  were  lucky  enough  to  trace  it  to  its 
hiding-place;  and  at  last — the  crown  of  all 
horrors— the  daughter  of  Eleazer  killed  her 
own  child  and  converted  it  into  food. 

But  the  end  was  at  hand.  The  daily  sac- 
rifice ceased  to  be  offered;  voices  were  audi- 
ble to  the  popular  ear  uttering  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  «Let  us  go  hence.)»  The  Romans 
rushed  on — climbed  over  the  neglected  walls 
— forced  their  way  into  the  upper  temple, 
and  the  gore  flowed  in  streams  so  rapid  and 
so  deep  that  it  seemed  like  a  purple  river! 
Large  conduits  had  been  made  for  the  rapid 
conveyance  away  of  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  offered  in  sacrifice;  they  all  became 
choked  now  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
people. 

At  last  the  city  was  taken ;  the  inhabitants 
were  either  dead  or  dying.  Many  were 
crushed  as  they  lay  expiring  in  the  great 
tramplings  of  the  triumphant  Romans;  many 
were  recovered  by  food  and  shelter,  and  sold 
into  slavery.  The  temple  and  walls  were 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  not  one  stone 
was  left  upon  another.  The  plough  passed 
over  where  palace  and  tower  had  been,  and 
,  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  brought  to  a 
close. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  SPARROW. 


Once  a  sweet  boy  sat  and  swung  on  a  limb; 
On  the  ground  stood  a  sparrow-bird, looking  at  him. 
Now  the  boy  he  was  good,  but  the  sparrow  was  bad, 
So  it  shied  a  big  stone  at  the  head  of  the  lad. 
And  it  killed  the  poor  boy;  and  the  sparrow  was 
glad. 

Then  the  little  boy's  mother  flew  over  the  trees. 
iiTell  me,  where  is  my  little  boy,  sparrow-bird, 
please?" 


Recitation  for  Humane  Day. 

«Heis  safe  in  my  pocket,"  the  sparrow-bird  said; 
And  another  stone  shied  at  the  fond  mothers  head. 
And  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  wicked  bird,  dead. 


You  imagine,  no  doubt,  that  the  tale  I  have  mixed; 
But  it  wasn't  by  me  that  the  story  was  fixed. 
'Twas  a  dream  a  boy  had  after  killing  a  bird; 
And  he  dreamed  it  so  loud  that  I  heard  every  word, 
And  I  jotted  it  down  as  it  really  occurred. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


THE   RESURRECTION    AS    AFFECTING  THE   SONS 
OF   PERDITION. 

fN  many  minds  there  has  been  a  great 
misapprehension  on  the  question  of  the 
resurrection.  Some  have  had  the  idea, 
and  have  taught  it,  that  the  sons  of  perdi- 
tion will  not  be  resurrected  at  all.  They 
base  this  idea,  and  draw  this  conclusion, 
from  the  38th  and  39th  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 76  of  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Cove 
nants,  where  the  Lord  says: 

Yea,  verily,  the  only  ones  who  shall  not  be 
redeemed  in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord,  after  the 
sufferings  of  his  wrath; 

For  all  the  rest  shall  be  brought  forth  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  through  the  triumph 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lamb,  who  was  'slain,  who 
was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  before  the  worlds 
were  made. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  verses,  how- 
ever, and  especially  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, will  show  that  the  Lord  does  not,  in 
this  language,  exclude  even  the  sons  of  per- 
dition from  the  resurrection.  It  is  plain  that 
the  intention  is  to  refer  to  them  explicitly 
as  the  only  ones  on  whom  the  second  death 
shall  have  any  power:  «for  all  the  rest  shall 
be  brought  forth  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  through  the  triumph  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lamb."  This  excluded  class  are  the  only 
ones  on  whom  the  second  death  shall  have 
any  power,  and  «the  only  ones  who  shall  not 
be  redeemed  in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord 
after  the  sufferings  of  his  wrath." 

This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  they  are 
to  have  no  resurrection.  .Jesus  our  Lord  and 
Savior  died  for  all,  and  all  will  be  resurrected 
— good  and  bad,  white  and  black,  people  of 
every  race,  whether  sinners  or  not;  and  no 
matter  how  great  their  sins  may  be,  the  res- 
urrection of  their  bodies  is  sure.  Jesus  has 
died  for  them,  and  they  all  will  be  redeemed 
from  the  grave  through  the  atonement  which 
He  has  made. 

In  support  of  this  view,  the  Lord  says  in 


the  29th  section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, paragraph  26: 

But,  behold,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  before  the 
earth  shall  pass  away,  Michael,  mine  archangel, 
shall  sound  his  trump,  and  then  shall  all  the  dead 
awake,  for  their  graves  shall  be  opened,  and  they 
shall  come  forth;  yea,  even  all. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  if  to  emphasize 
this  point,  the  Lord  repeats  the  declaration 
that  all  the  dead  shall  awake,  and  they  shall 
come  forth,  «yea,  even  all.n 

Turning  now  to  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
where  abundant  references  to  the  resurrec- 
tion may  be  found,  read  the  words  of  Jacob, 
as  recorded  in  the  9th  chapter  of  II  Nephi, 
21st  and  22nd  verses: 

And  he  cometh  into  the  world  that  he  may 
save  all  men,  if  they  will  hearken  unto  his  voice; 
for  behold,  he  suffereth  the  pains  of  all  men;  yea, 
the  pains  of  every  living  creature,  both  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  belong  to  the  family 
of  Adam. 

And  he  suffereth  this,  that  the  resurrection 
might  pass  upon  all  men,  that  all  might  stand  be- 
fore him  at  the  great  and  judgment  day. 

Amulek,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Alma,  verses  41  and  44,  speaks  as  follows: 

Therefore  the  wicked  remain  as  though  there 
had  been  no  redemption  made,  e.xcept  it  be  the 
loosing  of  the  bands  of  death;  for  behold,  the 
day  Cometh  that  all  shall  rise  from  the  dead  and 
stand  before  God,  and  be  judged  according  to 
their  works. 

Now  this  restoration  shall  come  to  all,  both  old 
and  young,  both  bond  and  free,  both  male  and 
female,  both  the  wicked  and  the  righteous;  and 
even  there  shall  not  so  much  as  a  hair  of  their 
heads  be  lost;  but  all  things  shall  be  restored  to 
its  perfect  frame,  as  it  is  now,  or  in  the  body, 
and  shall  be  brought  and  be  arraigned  before  the 
bar  of  Christ  the  Son,  and  God  the  Father,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  one  eternal  God,  to  be 
judged  according  to  their  works,  whether  they 
be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil. 

In  the  40th  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
verses  4  and  5,  Alma  declares  that  «there  is 
a  time  appointed  that  all  shall  rise  from  the 
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dead."  Further  on  in  the  same  chapter  he 
speaks  very  plainly  on  this  subject.  Indeed, 
the  entire  chapter  is  full  of  information  on  this 
great  matter  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Samuel  the  Lamanite,  as  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Helaman,  14th  chapter,  16th,  17th 
and  18th  verses,  dwells  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  first  death  and  the  second  death, 
and  makes  very  plain  the  doctrine  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  redeems  all  mankind 
from  the  first  death. 

The  9th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Mormon, 
verse  13,  is  also  very  explicit,  and  would  seem 
to  leave  no  excuse  for  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  point  under  discussion.  We  quote  the 
paragraph: 

And  because  of  the  redemption  of  man,  which 
came  by  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  brought  back  into 
the  presence  of  the  Lord;  yea,  this  is  wherein 
all  men  are  redeemed,  because  the  death  of  Christ 
bringeth  to  pass  the  resurrection,  which  bringeth 
to  pass  a  redemption  from  an  endless  sleep,  from 
which  sleep  all  men  shall  be  awoke  by  the  power 
of  God  when  the  trump  shall  sound;  and  they 
shall  come  forth,  both  small  and  great,  and  all 
shall  stand  before  his  bar,  being  redeemed  and 
loosed  from  this  eternal  band  of  death,  which 
death  is  a  temporal  death. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  all  mankind  will  be  redeemed  from 
death  and  the  grave,  and  all  will  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  God  to  be  judged  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  It  is  therefore 
an  entirely  false  conception  of  the  great  and 
divine  plan  of  existence  which  is  entertained 
by  those  who  believe  that  there  will  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  body  in  the  case  of  the 
sons  of  perdition. 

«HUMANE  DAY»  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Sunday,  February  25,  is  the  day  assigned 


for  special  instructions  in  our  Sabbath  Schools 
upon  the  subject  of  kindness  to  animals.  Three 
years  ago  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  appointed  the  last  Sunday  in  February 
of  each  year  to  be  observed  as  «Humane 
Day.»  The  desire  was  and  is  that  on  this 
particular  day  lessons  concerning  the  proper 
treatment  of  living  creatures  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  children.  In 
schools  where  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  observance  of  "Humane  Dayi>  the  special 
exercises  rendered  have  been  a  very  pleasing 
feature  of  the  Sabbath  School  service. 

It  is  important  that  our  children  should  be 
taught  to  treat  all  living  creatures  with 
kindness,  especially  the  domestic  animals  en- 
trusted to  their  keeping,  and  which  require 
their  thoughtful  attention.  Children  who  are 
trained  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  lower 
animals '  will  be  more  inclined  to  respect 
human  rights  and  become  good  citizens. 
Statistics  appear  to  bear  out  this  statement. 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  places  where 
special  attention  has  been  given  in  the  public 
schools  to  the  subject  of  kindness  to  animals 
the  percentage  of  crime  has  been  lessened. 
In  one  place  where  particular  inquiry  had 
been  made  it  was  found  that  out  of  seven 
thousand  pupils  who  attended  such  schools, 
not  one  had  been  charged  with  criminal  of- 
fense in  any  court.  By  inquiry  some  years 
ago  it  was  learned  that  out  of  two  thousand 
criminals  in  American  prisons  only  twelve 
had  any  pet  animals  during  their  childhood. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  this  year 
•(Humane  Day»  be  generally  and  appropriately 
observed,  and  that  superintendents  and 
teachers  put  forth  special  efforts  to  have 
the  lessons  on  kindness  and  humanity  made 
as  impressive  and  interesting  as  possible. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


® 


GOOD   CITIZENSHIP   IN   POLITICS. 

NE  of  the  sad  results  that  has  followed 
the  division  on  political  party  lines  in 
our  State  is  the  species  of  frenzy  that 


has  seized  upon  many  of  the  people.  I  know 
persons  for  whom  I  have  had  the  highest  re- 
spect and  whose  judgment  1  have  had  reason 
to  admire,  who  have  become  such  partisans 
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that  I  dare  not  speak  to  them  on  any  ques- 
tion involving  politics  or  party  interests.  On 
every  other  subject  they  are  cool  and  level- 
headed; but  you  touch  anything  pertaining 
to  party,  or  even  mention  a  subject  that  is 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  party  views  or 
party  policy,  and  an  instantaneous  change 
takes  place.  They  become  different  men, 
and  you  wonder  how  it  could  be  possible  for 
such  a  transformation  to  occur;  and  you  can- 
not but  recall  the  proverbial  effect  of  a  red 
flag  in  the  face  of  a  wild  bull,  or  of  a  lighted 
match  dropped  upon  a  train  of  gunpowder. 
I  am  happy  in  thinking  that  this  is  less  the 
condition  at  the  present  time  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  I  fancy  there  is  a  decrease 
of  that  earlier  feeling  of  extreme  sensitive- 
ness among  a  great  many,  and  they  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  ex- 
cess of  party  spirit  as  they  did  formerly.  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  modifying  influences 
have  made  themselves  felt.  The  violence  of 
the  attack,  as  it  first  made  its  appearance, 
would  have  brought  great  discomfort  and 
unpleasantness  if  it  had  continued  too  long. 

We  are  iiow  on  the  eve  of  another  election, 
and  I  think  every  one  who  dislikes  stormy 
agitations  such  as  have  attended  political 
contests  in  our  State  in  the  past,  must  dread 
the  event.  Feelings  are  aroused  between 
brethren,  and  between  sisters,  that  are  un- 
pleasant for  a  Latter-day  Saint  to  witness  or 
be  brought  in  contact  with.  These  contests 
in  the  past  have  sometimes  been  fierce  and 
exceedingly  disagreeable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  will  not  be  the  case  in  this  pending  elec- 
tion ;  though  as  to  whether  this  hope  may  be 
realized,  no  one  at  the  present  time  can  be 
certain. 

One  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  this  spirit 
of  partisanship  is  the  willingness  of  the 
great  bulk  of  party  members  to  accept  the 
nomination  of  any  candidate  that  a  lot  of 
cunning  fellows  who  make  politics  a  business 
may  thrust  upon  them.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  the  readiness  which  many  of  the  people 
manifest  to  vote  for  anybody,  however  un- 


worthy and  however  far  from  being  a  credit- 
able representative  of  the  party  or  anything 
else,  who  may  secure  the  party  nomination 
and  be  put  forward  as  the  party  candidate. 
Of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  citizens  of 
this  State  should  be  the  most  careful  in  the 
selection  of  their  representative  men.     Utah, 
though  abused  and  villified  as  she  has  been 
on  many  points,  has  nevertheless  borne  a  very 
high  character  among  the  public  men  of  this 
nation.   They  have  perceived  and  appreciated 
the  sterling  qualities  which  the  people  of  this 
State  have  exhibited,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  have  expected  great  things 
from  Utah  men.     The  voters  of    the  State 
ought  always  to  remember  this;  and  while 
the  importance  and  wisdom  of  the  division  of 
the  people  on  party  lines  should    not  be  ig- 
nored or  lessened,  and  while  the  people  should 
maintain     their    party     organizations,    the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  men  are 
nominated  for  office  for  whom  the  people  can 
vote  conscientiously  as  their  representatives. 
Utah,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union,  will  be  judged  by  the  character  of 
the  men  whom  she  elects  to  fill  her  offices. 
Are  my  words  liable  to  misconstruction  and 
misinterpretation,  therefore,  when  I  speak  as 
above?     While  party  loyalty  should  be  rec- 
ognized and  maintained,  I  insist  that  no  con- 
sideration of  partisanship  ought  to  carry  the 
voters    beyond    the    limits    of    independent 
patriotism  and  good  citizenship  as  the  terms 
are  everywhere  used  and  understood. 

There  are  any  number  of  high-toned  men 
in  the  State — men  of  character  and  of  prob- 
ity, men  who  would  exercise  an  excellent 
influence  upon  all  those  with  whom  they 
might  be  brought  in  contact.  From  men  of 
this  standard,  candidates  for  office  should  be 
selected  by  all  parties,  and  voted  for  by  the 
people  according  to  their  choice.  Each  voter 
should  ask  himself  when  he  goes  to  the  polls: 
Does  this  candidate  represent  me  as  I  wish 
to  be  represented;  or  is  he  a  man  whose 
course  of  life  I  cannot  endorse,  a  man  of 
whose  transactions  and  conduct  I  would  be 
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ashamed?  Men  and  women  should  not  vote 
in  herds  for  any  set  of  candidates  on  the  sole 
ground  that  the  men  to  be  voted  for  are  the 
nominees  of  a  party.  No  duty  to  party  justi- 
fies the  citizen  in  assisting  into  an  office  of 
responsibility  or  trust,  a  nominee  who  does 
not  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  or  in 
fastening  upon  the  community  an  unfit,  im- 
proper or  untrustworthy  official.     The  man- 


agers of  politics,  the  men  who  make  it  a 
business,  and  who  by  their  cunning  arts  and 
sometimes  trickery  contrive  to  get  their 
plans  carried  out,  ought  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand once  for  all  that  while  they  may  bring 
about  the  nomination  of  unsuitable  candi- 
dates, such  men  cannot  be  elected  to  office  in 
this  State. 

The  Editor. 


A  WINDOW  GARDEN. 


^^  UST  at  this  time,  when  Humane  Day  is 
"▼"  about  to  be  observed  in  the  Sunday 
^^  Schools  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
when  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  virtue  of 
kindness  to  animals  and  to  the  feathered 
friends  of  man,  such  a  picture  as  that  on  the 
next  page  brings  up  pleasant  reflections.  The 
benevolent  looks  of  the  old  gentleman  make  us 
feel  that  he  is  a  friend  of  all  humanity;  while 
the  fearlessness  of  the  birds,  who  almost  pick 
the  crumbs  from  his  hands,  assures  us  that 
they  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  of  theirs  also. 
In  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world, 
where  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
closely  together,  a  window  offers  the  only 
chance  which  the  occupants  of  the  house 
have  for  a  garden.  They  have  no  opportunity 
to  get  out  into  the  green  fields  or  woods; 
they  have  no  ground  for  a  garden  in  which  to 
raise  grass,  fruit  or  flowers.  So  they  fill 
little  boxes  or  trays  or  pots  with  soil,  and 
there  manage  to  cultivate  a  few  small  speci- 
mens of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


Now,  as  there  are  some  kinds  of  plants 
which  seem  to  do  well  under  these  narrow 
conditions,  so  are  there  some  varieties  of 
birds  which  thrive  in  crowded  cities  and 
prosper  when  in  close  touch  with  mankind 
As  if  by  instinct  these  birds  seem  to  realize 
that  those  who  love  flowers  and  plants  will 
also  be  kind  to  feathered  folk;  and  the  latter 
approach  without  timidity  the  dwellings  of 
those  whose  window  indicates  their  love  of 
nature. 

The  picture  is  full  of  meaning  and  instruc- 
tion to  every  reader  of  these  pages.  Kind- 
ness and  humanity  toward  all  the  creations 
of  our  Father  are  laid  upon  us  as  a  duty. 
Cruelty  to  beasts  or  birds  has  no  place  in  the 
heart  or  conduct  of  any  Latter-day  Saint,  old 
or  young.  By  our  gentleness  and  love  we 
can  in  time  remove  all  fear  from  the  most 
timid  of  the  dumb  creation.  The  same 
qualities  will  in  time  cause  the  most  savage 
to  forget  their  hate  and  fury. 
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The  Most  Convenient 

Local    Train  Service  in  the  State 

is  given  by  the 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE 
RfllLROftD. 

Five  Fast  Daily  Trains    Each   Way    be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden. 


See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  .... 

"SMORX     LIINE" 

And  get  the  best. 


City  Ticket  Office  for  tickets  to  all  points 

100  West  Second  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


S.  W.  ECCLES,  Gen'l  Tfc.  Mgr. 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


8  cm  a. 


— AND — 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet    Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 


H.  B.  KOOSER, 

C.  P.  &  P.  A. 


E.  J.  FLYNN, 

T.  P.  A. 


105  W.  2nil  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 

H.  C.  TOWN8END,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 
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HEBER  J.  GRRflT  &  CO., 

Geneiral  Agents. 


A  New  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls: 


S 


KETCHES  of 


MISSIONARY  LIFE 


A    VOLUnE    OP   ANECDOTES  FROM    THE 
niSSION  FIELDS   ABROAD. 


A  handsomely  bound  book   of  144  pages,  printed 
on  the  best  of  paper  and  with  clear,  new  type . 


The  price  of  the  work  is  only 
50  cts.  postpaid.  ^  jt  j^ 


SEND  ORDERS 
TO 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND 
OGDEN,  UTAH.   ^  jt  jt 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


SPECIAL  MAKE  OF 
TELESCOPE  CASES  FOR  j»  jt  ^ 

TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
BY  OLIVER  R.  MEREDITH, 

Trunk  ^anufaetuvef  aod  Bleyele  Dealev, 

29  C-  Pirst  South- 

SILVER  BROS.  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

MACHINE  SHOP  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

Mining  Machinery,  Soft  and 
Chilled  Wheels,  Mining  Cars,  Etc. 
Ol^IflD  &  CORRUGHTB  pilOUR  JHIUU  I^OIlIlS. 

Telephone  456 
JOS.  A.  SILVER,  Manager. 


149  W.  North  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


EGGS 

From  Fancy  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens;  pure  "Ringlet""strain,  high- 
est awards.  Best  flfjck  in  Utah. 
SPECIKL-:  Until  the  busy  season, 
eggs  at  one-half  regular  prices.  Visit 
yards  or  send  for  circular.  Mrs.  F. 
Goddard, 
318  S.  W.  Temple  SI.  Salt  Lake  Cit). 


PREACHING 

AND  PLBLIC  SPEAKING. 

This  Popular  Book  can 
now  be  had  aX  ,^  ^  Jt 

CEO.  Q.  oRHnoH  &  sons  CO. 

Only  a  few  hundred  copies  are  left  and  they 
are  going  fast . 

Price,  post-paid,  Half-Morocco     -     -     -    $2.00. 


New  plan,  exclusive  field,  liberal  commissions, 
old  established  and  reliable  house.  Diamonds  on 
the  installment  plan.  Write  Salt  Lake  Specialty 
Co.,  No.  226  D.  F.  Walker  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


A  thousand  testimonials  could  be  obtained  to 
the  fact  that  this  book  contains  the  best  prepara- 
tion any  young  man  can  make  for  work  in  the 
missionary  field. 

I  commend  it  to  my  young  brethren  who  ex- 
pect to  become  preachers,  speakers  and  lecturers. 
— Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman. 

It  is  simple,  plain  and  concise,  and  I  heartily 
commend  it  to  young  men  engaged  in  public 
speaking  either  at  home  or  in  the  missionary 
field. — Apostle  M.  F.  Cowley. 

I  like  its  vigorous  style  and  the  clear  and  able 
way  in  which  you  present  the  subject  matter.  It 
will  help  your  readers  to  become  thinkers. — 
Apostle  A.  H.  Lund. 


CURRENT  Tine  TABLE. 
In  Effect  June  1,1899. 


LKAVK8  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

Ho.   3— For  Proyo,  Grand  Jonotlon  and  all 

points  East , 2:16  p.  m. 

No.   1— For  FroTO,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 8:06p.  m. 

Ho.  6— For  Bingham,  I.elii,  ProTO,  Heber, 
MantI,  Belhnap,  and  all  Intermediate 
points  8:35  a.m. 

No.    S— For  Eureka,  Payson,   Heber,    Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 6:00  p.m. 

Ho.    »— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:06p.m. 

Ho.    1— For  Ogden  and  the'jWest 9:46  a.  m. 

No.  43.— For  Park  Olty 8  30  a.m. 

No.   9— For  Ogden,  Intermediate  and  West.. .13:01  p.  m. 

AKRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  OITY. 

No.  1— From  ProTO,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

East 9:30  a.m. 

No.  8— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

Bast 8:66p.m. 

No.  6 — From  Provo, Heber,  Bingham,  Eureka, 

Belknap,  MantI  and  Intermediate  points  6:55  p.m. 

Ho.  3— From  Ogden  and  the  West 3:C6  p.m. 

■o.  4— Prom  Ogden  and  the  West 7:65  p.  m. 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Heber,  Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 10:00  a.m. 

No.  41.— From    Park  City         5:46p.m. 

No.  6— From  Ogden  and  Intermediate  points    8 :25  a.  m. 

Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing Oars  from  Salt  Lake  Olty  to  San  Francisco,  Salt 
Lake  Olty  to  Denveryla  Grand  Junction,  and  SaltLake 
Olty  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  points. 
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TICKET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND   SOUTH   STREET. 
(PO8TOFFI0E  OORNEB.) 

D,  C.  DODGE,    S.  H.  BABOOCK,    GEO.  W.  HEINTZ, 
Gen'l  Manager,        Traffic  Manager.  6.  P,  A. 


mm^^-"  FAVOHITE 

CHOICE    OF 

2    Three  Trains  Daily.    ^ 

(       '  TO 

OJWflHA, 
CHICRCO, 
ST.   IiOUlS, 
and  flU  Points  East. 

Quickest  Time, 
Shortest  Route.         ^"-^ 

Buffet,  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  (with 
Barber  Shop).  Dining  Cars  (Meals  a  la 
carte). 


(When  writing    please 


201   JVIaln   Street,  -  Salt  Liake  City. 
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H.   IVI.   CLiAY,  GenePQl  Agent, 
mention  this  paper.) 


George  Q.Cannon 

&  Sons  Co. 

Have  the  largest  assortment  of 
Miscellaneous  Books  in  Utah. 


BOOKS 


I  SEND  "rnf  nnrni  nniirn  t 

t  FOR 


of  the  Old  Standard   Authors. 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

TOY  PICTURE  BOOKS 

in  Colors,  on  Linen  or  Paper,  and  all  the  late  Books 


^.|.4..f.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4..i.4.4.^^.,..,.4..^.,.^  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  day. 


GEORGE 


GANNON    S    SONS    G9. 


DflYNES  IWUSI6  GOUIPflNV, 


Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COALiTER. 


•»•(«•     THE     UEKDING     TUJUSIO     DEKUERS.     ■»■«• 
OHICKERING,        ^  Special  AtteBtioD  given  to  ESTEY 

FISBLER  and  I  PIANOS.  ^^'^  Orders.  and 

STERLINO  j  CTTTALOQUE  PRCC.  STERLING 

^  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  ^ 


I  ORGANS 


i.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090. 


'EVERYTHIN6  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Scenic  1ine°™  World 


DENVER^ND 

RIO  GRANDE 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  ^» 


NORTHWEST 


...TO  ALL  POINTS 


EAST 


B  F.  NEVTNS,  Gtntrai  Ajtm  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

SALT  LAKE  OTY.  UTAH  DENVER,  COLO. 


SALT  LAKE  CITX,  UTAi^ 


HAfevTO  BEAT  ^  ^_^ 

^^•ouf  Rugs  as  to 

Quality. 

StHe  and 
PRlCfc. 

We  have  an  immense  Stock  of  Oriental  Rugs, 
Draperies  and  Curtains  and  a  magnificent 
Stock  of  CARPETS  which  are  all  New  and 
of  the  very-  latest  styles. 

H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  CO., 


-O 


It  is  well  know  that  this  famous  institution  was  originally 
organized  for  the  inportation  of 


General  Merchandise- 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah 
for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 
Garmenis,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Qothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  Whole- 

^^'^ "''''"'  T.G.  WEBBER,  | 

MAIN  STREET,  *  Superintendent.       | 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

THE  discovery  of  a  can  of  Three  Crown  Bak- 
ing Powder  will  be  sufficient  to  please  her 
who  has  to  do  the  majority  of  the  cooking.  You 
will  never  have  reason  to  regret  a  trial  of  this 
splendid  article.  It  is  not  an  expensive  experi- 
ment; it  is  a  reasonable  expenditure,  and  the 
benefit  of  using  it  is  great.  When  Three  Crown 
brand  was  a  high  priced  article,  it  made  friends 
everywhere.  Now  that  we  have  reduced  the  price, 
it  is  retaining  the  old  friends  and  establishing 
new  ones.     If  you  have  not  tried  it^^^mUiave^ssed  a' good  thing. 

Thxee  Crown  Baking  Powder,  Three  Crown  Extracts  and  Spices  are  sold  and 
guaranteed  by  all  Grocers.    Why  not  give  .them  a  trial. 

HEWLETT  SROSTGoT-  Sail  IM  GllD. 

SOI-e    7MIKNUF=KCTURBRS. 
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